s 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


Vol. KIX. Weemty. 


SENT FREE, 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1884. 


CATALOGUE 


Mentioned in the 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDU.- 
CATION: The “ Catalogue of Books,” just 
issued by Ginn, Heath & Co, is one of the 
most complete and useful ever issued in 
this country. “It is remarkable for ar- 
rangement and classification, and gives 
just the information book buyers need 
for an intelligent selection of books for 
school and individual use. Bach book is 
accurately described, and the opinions of 
the best judges of their merits are ap. 
pended. The enterprise and good judg- 
ment of this popular publishing house is 
universally conceded. Every teacher and 
school officer should procure and study 
their new Catalogue. 


BOSTON ADVERTISER : This Cata- 
logue is a refreshing fact in the dreariness 
of our educational literature. 


Following Notices: 


R. W. TEMPLE, Prof. in Upper Iowa 
Univ : I believe it makes mention of more 
really excellent text-books than any other 
school.book catalogue issued by an Amer- 
ican firm. 


HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Prin of English 
High School, Boston: I cannot forbear to 
congratulate you on your very handsome 
“Catalogue of Books,” the finest I have 
seen. A man of any taste would think 
twice, yea,a dozen times, before flinging it 
where so many book-lists soon find their 
way,—into the waste-basket. Your house 
may justly feel an honest pride in both 
its exterior and its contents. 


GINN, HEATH & CO. Publishers, 


Boston, 


New York, 


Chicago. 


The Latest and Best Series. 


PRIMARY COURSE, : : : : Nos.1707, . . PerDoz, $ .84 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, Nos.1707, .. “ * 1.20 


Printed from steel plates. Givingthe Busines s-standard form of 
the letters in correct and clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system of 
analysis. Nearly twenty per cent more writing-space than any other Copybook 
Duplicate copy in middle of each page. 


The New Departure in Teaching Writing, 


ADOPTED JAN. |, 1884, 


for Exclusive Use in all the Schools ot 


THE STATE OF DELAWARE, 


and already in Towns containing 
NEARLY A MILLION POPULATION. 


Ge Send for Circulars and Specimen Copies. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
NEW YORK, 16 Astor Place: WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 


BOATON. (5 Bromfield St.: E. C. MoCLINTOCK, Agent. 
CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave.: F. 8. BELDEN, Agent. 


Impartial School 


The author concludes his Preface to the New Edition of Hotmss’ History oF 
THE Unirep Srarss in the following words: 

It is gratifying to know, after more than ten years’ experience, that so few errors 
have been discovered, and that no charge of partiality or prejudice, of sectional or 
a discoloration, has been brought from any quarter. The purpose expressed 

the Preface to the original work has been faithfully pursued: 

‘* A just and impartial text-book was required; and this is an endeavor to supply one not 
consciously partisan or sectional. It may not be free from errors or blemishes, but it observes 
the precept, ‘ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.’ ”’ 

Specimens to any address on receipt of $1.00. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., New York. 


OF THE UNITED STATES, by Grorce F. Hotmes, 


Holmes’ LL D., Professor of History in the University of Virginia, 
is a work which tells in a scholarly and interesting 

New style the story of our country and its wonderful 

growth. Itis a bright and interesting book, with new 


Maps, Illustrations, Synchronal Charts, Summary of 


Histor V Topics, etc, and is happily adapted to study and 
recitation. - 


THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


>. 


The Session will open Jury 7, and will close Avaust 16, lasting six weeks. It is the aim of the Institute to teach German, French, Elooution, and Music, and to 
prepare Teachers of Language for work in their classes. The Saratoga Summer School endeavors to be helpful to such teachers as desire to spend their vacation in this 
most beautiful and health-giving place, or to such as will devote a part of the summer vacation to improvement, pleasure, and recreation. THE EXPENSES FOR THE STU- 


DENTS ARE VERY MODERATE. Address, for circulars, containing full particulars, 


Pror. SIGMON M. STERN, 27 East New York. 


JOS. DIXON 


CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


pixon's 
AGATE POCKET PENCILS. || ESTABLISHED 


= WITH NICKEL POINT PROTECTORS AND RUBBERS. 


For convenience of teachers, as well as others, the little box of pencils represented above takes the lead. The leads in the pencils 


DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY.N.J. 


182%. 


- are the celebrated DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE Leads, which are unrivalled for Smoothness and Toughness. They are hand- 
somely finished, stamped in gold, and placed in a neat paper box, with point protector and extra rubber. The cut shows the actual 
size. Ask your Stationers for DIXON’S No. 732 box of AGATE PENCILS. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0,, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


EIMER AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


BUNSEN’S 
BURNERS 


and 
COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 
goods e a specialty 
prices. 


in manufacture. 
404 cow az 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatur,’ 


CHEMISTS, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 198e0w 
big 
CO 
= 
g 
Fase 
« 
IF YOU WANT 


Health, Comfort, and Elegance 
of Form,” be sure and get 


MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 
CORSET 


And SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


8S BARCLAY 
NEW YORK. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


IMPORTER AND 
| OF 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


J. & H. 


191 Greenwich St, 
and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


BERGE 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


Schools, etc., throughout the United States. 


a Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SILICATE BLACH BOARDS 


Are used in all the Pubiic and Private Schools, Colleges, academies, Catholic Institutions, and Exchanges» 


SILICATE BOOZ SLATES 


Are used in all the Public Schools of New York and Philadelphia, and generaily adopted by all the leading 


BLACE DIAMOND SLATING 


Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York and pronounced to be the best Slating made. 
Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


191 Fulton Street, cor. Church 8t., New York. 


P. O. Box 35, 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


‘| only $58, $68, and $78 
Boston, who will su saill and 
pply ngs 


STEEL 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Wie 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maousszous me WORLD. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


(lustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, 


WwW. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


441 cow 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


> Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOL USE. 
everywhere. FOUNTAIN INK 00 
or 
425 as 62 Cliff Street, New York. 


Vacation Trips to Europe, 


By DOMINION LINE from QUEBEC WEEKLY. Splendid 
Steamers and shortest sea route. Uabin from Boston 
return $90 to $132. Oail at 
or address JOHN FARLEY & SUNS, Agts., 129 State St., 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, PULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinaati. 0 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, a School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; , Chimes and Peals. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Scheols, Colleges, &c. 
Prices and catalogues sent free. ress 
H. MOSSANE & Co., Md. 


‘ YMAN’ OF PHONOGRAPH 
ey G7 casy tolearn, briefest, and practically 
We used after 15 to 20lessons by mail. soct 


» Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
, Club, and Parlor. Best out. 
8. Denison, Chicago, Ill, 444e0w tf 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 
Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated, Triumph ” Dovetald Desks, 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cl &e. 
Improved School Apparatus for wal 


Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
386 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Question and Answer. 


** Does the N. E. Bureau of Education do 
business out of New England?” 


Wasoo INDEPENDENT ACADEMY, 
THE DALLEs, OREGON, May 13, 1884 
Mr. Oncurtt : have written Miss Helen A. 
Dilley, whom you recommended as manager and teacher 
of our Musical Department, informing her that our 
directors have elected her for the position, with the 
guarantee of $1,000 per year, and all she may make 
above this sum, with the use of a room, and a fine piano 
and organ. Now, whether Miss D. accepts or not, I 
wish here to say that I havea high appreciation of your 
courtesy and persistence in trying, under discourage. 
ments, to help our academy. ere are several other 
applicants for the position, but we consider it safer to 
a teacher out here in 
we can, in any way, help the N. E. Bureau of 
Education in its good work, please let us know. 
Yours T. M. GATCH, Prin. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


JOHN K BUCKLYN, LL.D., President Mystic Vai- 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn., says: “I have em- 
loyed the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, and can 
most cordially recommend it to all desiring good teach- 
ers or good positions.” 

MISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean Academy, Olean, 
N. Y., wites: “I most earnestly commend the Pennsyi- 
vania Educational Bureau to teachers seeking good 

itions. The promptness and earnestness with which 
upt. Landis interests himself in behalf of teachers 
registering in it renders it an assistance surpassed by 
n° other Bureau. Having had experience with several 

other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously testif 
that I have not found any other as efficient. I shail 
gladly use my inflaence with other teachers in its favor, 
and shall certainly avail myself of its assistance when 

[ in desire a position.” 
‘or application form and list of testimonials, address 
LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilten St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


(ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Profeasors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 
eases for every department of instfuction; recommends 
zood schools to parents. Call on or address 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 


Amerwan and Teachers’ Agency 
240 (1) Union Bacare New 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, Tienes Ballding, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub. 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and Sou'h- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Selis or rents school properties. 

+. cree blank and circular sent on request. 
Address A. LOVELL & 

16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 

N. B.— We have now on our books a large number of 

“ calls for teachers” at good salaries. 468 tf 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wisbing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville fir the past 
ten years, Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

238%, Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American « Europea 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fam!- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and ali 

es, well recommended. SEEDER. advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th y 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
and Europe. 427 us 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 

situations, a chan of location, climate, or work, 

should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 

are ambitious, and want and bet- 
it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 

Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 

and South this season. Send for registration blanks, 

and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring — 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


N O W 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Gentral Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal. Send for application- forms and 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 
Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MuTUAL PLAN.” 
Address the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 

1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


465 tt 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 


We are making a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and will spare neither time nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. If you are open to a proposition at 
all, you had better register with us, as we can infinitely 
increase your chances of getting just what you want. 

467 tf LEMMON BRO'S, Kansas City, Mo. 


A Christian pace pe ret 
man to teach piano organ and voice, in fi 
class boys’ Boarding School in New England. A good 
opening for the right candidate. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Send for Circular of Educational Portraits. 


N. Bureau of Education. 
44 Street, Boston, Mass, 


INSTRUMENTS. 
tor three SE 
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| the present style of dress. For 
sale by all leading dealers 
j Price by mail, $1.30. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. =_ 
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comfortable a thing to his friends as he will be all his 


Public matter what comes, the teacher should be 
matter if you ar inthe “sear and yellow 
bes 373| leaf” of life. No matter if you have passed the period 

Normal School for Girls........ 373)0f buoyant youth. You must not cast a cloud of mel- 
How to Teach’ Mashomatical 314|@Mcholy and nervousness over the young life of your 
Drift Department pupils. Determine to be cheerful. Keep yourself busy, 
Correspondence, Notes, and Queries and look on the bright side. Look upward.—Ohio Ed. 

Table 77 Teachers often have a special aptness to teach in 
Association certain grade or stage, but no matter what class a par- 
ticular teacher is instructing, she should fully under- 
Stand the method and system of grading; each stage 
New England Department ses snes has a well-defined relation to both that which precedes 
that which te te Bellew, is 

the greatest evil in a graded course of study. It is of 
HESPERIDES. far more importance that a pupil be trained to think 


Sink, lovely Day, and fold thy wings of gold 
Around the islands of the western seas, 
The far-off, beautiful Hesperides; 
For there the waves, by temperate winds controlled, 
Sing to the shores forever. Sink and fold 
Thy wings above their golden-fruited trees 
And quiet gardens, and the sinless ease 
Of them that grow no longer weak or old. 


They that dwell there have borne life’s little pain; 
They were as we are, but shall weep no more, 
Fly, lovely Day, and drop below the main 
Where waits for me a welcome at the door: 
I follow when the Boatman comes again; 
Soon shall I hear his keel grate on the shore. 


—Samuel V. Cole, in The Critic. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


O solemn portal, veiled in mist and cloud, 

Where all who have lived throng in, an endless line, 
Forbid to tell by backward look or sign 

What destiny awaits the advancing crowd. 

Bourne crossed but once, with no return allowed; 
Dumb spectral gate, terrestrial yet divine, 

Beyond whose arch all powers and fates combine, 
Pledged to divulge no secrets of the shroud. 

Close, close behind we step, and strive to catch 
Some whisper in the dark, some glimmering light; 
Through circling whirls of thought intent to sna 
A drifting hope,—a faith that grows to sight: 

And yet assured, whatever may befall, 

That must be somehow best that comes to all. 


—C. P. Cranch, in The Century. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The world is now studying nature, not language. 
—J. Morris, Ohio. 


tion and training in practical duties of life. 


and apply his knowledge, than that he become simply 
ae in solving stated problems.— Supt. H. M. James, 
maha. 


Kerp Coor.—When the teacher loses patience pupils 
perceive the fact with an instinct like that of lower ani- 
mals; then the teacher is ata disadvantage. The pupils 
will certainly indulge in the pleasure of annoying a 
teacher who shows that he is easily annoyed by the 
mischievous capers of the children. If you are so un- 
fortunate as to allow any feeling of vindictiveness to 
enter into punishment you inflict, you lose thereby the 


respect of the pupils, and then the road is rough. The 
shrewd teacher is cool under all circumstances.—Z. J. 
Rogers, in Fremont Journal. 

SrupEnt AND TrAacHER.—To be a good student is 
one thing, and to be a good teacher is quite another. 
We may know all that is to be learned from text-books 
concerning the sciences; we may be good in the lan- 
guages and be familiar with the world’s history, still be 
uninteresting to children, and fail to be good instruc- 
tors. Not every man who combines with classical edu- 
cation good common sense, can teach a country school 


successfully. To be a success in any profession, that 
profession must be studied and restudied.— Missouri 
School Journal, 


“TuerE 18 NoTHING NEW UNDER THE Sun.”— 


There is a decided move just now for technical educa- 
Some of 


the schools in the large cities are wrestling with the 


pupil is mature enough to study reflectively, can rea- 
sonably be held to do little more than give a knowledge 
of elements and arouse the language sense or spirit.— 
Indiana School Journal. 

“ Figurine” anp THE ScHooLs.— What 
school would have in it a pupil that would distribute 
the tax assessment for eleven hundred miles of railway, 
passing through twenty-nine counties, and the miles 
and hundredths of a mile in each county to be taken 
into account, each county assessing a different valua- 
tion, and balance up the whole to within five mills, one- 
half of one cent? These are some of the problems, and 
these are some of the questions, that are solved by the 
R. R. accountants. The curse of our schools and colleges 
and universities is the want of accuracy. And I am 


‘not sure but the careless use of slates and blackboards 
has much to do with it. It is so easy to say, —,“ Oh! 
that is wrong,—rub it out.” It is true that you do not 
find slates and blackboards in the offices of accountants. 
Supt. Alex. Hogg (The Railroad in Kducation), 


TEACHING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY H, E. 8. AREY, 


We do not need to be told that a word is the symbol 
of an idea, and that it has no value whatever except 
through this symbolization. But in practise we seem 
quite ready to ignore this fact. The process by which 
the child becomes possessed of these symbols is clear. 
In the beginning the idea in the opening mind precedes 
the word. The child must have the thing symbolized 
before the name of the thing has any value to him. He 
is at first his own instructor. All his first months are 
spent in classifying the objects about him,—in separa- 
ting this from that, so that he may be able to accept the 
names of these objects without confusion. The work of 
self instruction is spontaneous, and he must first acquire 
his stock of ideas and of judgments, i. ¢. of the processes 
of reasoning pertaining to this classification, before the 
words that symbolize them have any meaning to him. 
If he listens to words which signify nothing within his 
range of observation, they make no impression upon his 
mind. When he has gone through this unconscious 
process of classification,—comparing similarities and dif- 
ferences until he has recognized the individual,—the 
object, as separated from all others, it becomes a distinct 
idea in his mind, and he demands the word,—the name 
of the object. He gets what he wants, and retains it. 


— Educational work t be estimated by the cord ; : : ‘ 
quality is the mainthing worthy le, certain degree| Words acquired in this way are a permanent possession. 
of attention.— Canada School Journal. of pride to certain sewing classes. This can scarcely} ‘The words he first utters are the names of objects 

called new. A generation ago Westtown School/,out which his greatest interests have clustered. 

— Tie fe Sat nee rar simply because it 18 ®/was about discontinuing a “sewing-room” which had Claude Marvel says that we master four arts in learning 
pleasant place, is to be pitied the same as one who dis-|}e6n a place of careful instruction, and a well-established |... own language,—hearing, speaking, reading, and 
— Lee? wr ply yeas! his teacher insists on| qo,artment of the school since the beginning of: the writing. We have seen that the first necessarily pre- 

rr ae "5 century.— Student, Pa. cedes the second, and so on in their order. The child 


— The Board of Education would do well to ge . vid Per Cents.—We desire to suggest to some schools|listens as he compares and recognizes, and thus obtains 
¢ every enla Saat encumtages cromming for examina) which have run to seed in marking, i. e. keeping rec-|the name of the object he already knows. The interest 
tions, even to the extent of doing away with Sormal ex- ords of recitations, that, labor as you may, over the low|he has in the object or idea is his most efficient aid in 
me ee en ee grade of a poor student, you can’t improve his scholar-|securing the word. This is true now while he is in the 

Tae Brute Ipxa of education is to break the child’s ship by improving the figures. If whole days’ work|cradle, and will be through the whole process of his 
will instead of educating it. When he is put in pos-| with headaches and anxiety thrown in, could improve|education. What we need to do is to secure this inter- 
session of his will, half the problem of education i8|tn. scholarship of your low grade pupils, give them all|est as his constant fellow-traveler. If he does not hear, 
solved.— Education. and cheerfully ; but as they don’t nor can’t, it is best to| he does not speak; he has no coin with which to carry 

Ir will not do to cultivate one faculty, and then an-|be reasonable, and accept the inevitable. ‘Let’ your/on a commerce of ideas. What he hears he speaks; so 


other, and so on. It will not do to exercise one eye, or| moderation be known to all men,” here as elsewhere.|much, no more. Later he can draw his vocabulary from 
one finger, or one arm, and let the rest of the body re-| Figures don’t make scholarship, high or low.—Xduca-| books, but not yet. If the language he hears is limited, 


main inactive. That is not nature’s way. Juice is not |‘éonist. provincial, ungrammatical, it is nevertheless all he has, 
sent to one side of an apple and then to another. That} Nor Men, sur CarnprEN.—We are apt to judge|—the only currency he can bring to the school as the 
would never produce perfect fruit. Are we wiser than|the language work of the public schools by standards|basis of mental progress. When he is once in the 
the Creator ?—Jowa Teacher. which we ourselves have acquired after many years’|schools, let us see what effort is made to correct this de- 

Staviso Discircine makes slavish temper, and so|observation, study, and practice have added to the lan-| based currency. He is called at once to learn a new 
leads to hypocrisy; and where it is most successful it| guage power given by the school. It is quite possible | art,—that of reading. He is learning not the sound of 
breaks the mind, and then you have a low-spirited, stu-|that more is demanded than the school, in the nature|words, or their meaning, or a range of words beyond his 
pid creature, who, however with his unnatural sobriety |of the case, can give. A course of elementary instruc-| present stock, but the form of words as presented to the 
he may please silly people, will probably prove as un-|tion ending, in the majority of instances, before the'eye. He is obtaining a new symbol of ideas. And in 
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doing this he goes back to the point where his first 
utterances of speech began,—one simple word at a time. 
He is certainly not adding to his vocabulary, only add- 
ing to his power to increase it by-and-by through the 
use of books. 

When the first principles of reading are acquired, 
something is done in his primers and First and Second 
Readers to increase his stock of words, but the mean- 
ings discussed are apt to be either those he knows 
already or such as are quite beyond his understanding. 
He wearies of prolonged attention to that which he 
knows, and turns disgusted from an equally prolonged 
attention to that he cannot understand. The definition 
and the thing defined are equally unintelligible unless 
he is fortunate enough to have a teacher who is thorough 
in work and apt in illustration. In no place is expla- 
nation and illustration more necessary than here. 

The Greek in the cradle of Europe was no more 
anxious for something new than is the child in our 
cradle at the present time. He accepts the new with 
keen delight as soon as he is able to see it. The point 
is to place it within his range of vision. We induce in 
him a stolid apathy by wearying repetition, and then 
perceiving the mistake, we vault with him over a chasm 
into a new field,—a field of thought beyond his power. 
to seek. We have formed no bridge over the chasm. 
We have given him no key to his possessions. It is as 
if we should offer chestnuts in the burr to a child who 
has never seen them, and expect him to feed himself 
upon them as they are. No wonder he turns away from 
the bristling morsel. A lesson whose leading work he 
cannot understand, whether given orally or from the 
text-book, is just this bristling morsel. If his apathy 
is roused, it is only roused to hatred. But if in the case 
of the chestnuts we give him the nut to eat, and then 
tell him that each bristling ball contains a similar ker- 
nel, he will soon get to the heart of the matter. It is 
interest leads him on; and in our mental offerings, 
whenever the right suggestion has been made, he will 
go from ideas to words, and from words to ideas with 
hearty readiness; but the suggestion must be made, and 
the relish offered. 

A pupil may possess an obscure understanding of the 
lesson which is suited to his capacity, or which has been 
explained by his teacher, but he will never be able to 
make a fair recitation until he has not merely a scant 
perception of the meanings of words, but until he has 
become accustomed to their use. He may watch the 
motives in gymnastic exercises, but he cannot swing his 
dumb-bells safely until practice has given him skill in 
handling them. In making the recitation, it is not 
familiarity with the class-room or the lesson that is so 
much needed, as it is the habit of expressing his ideas 
readily in good English,—a habit to which he should 
have been accustomed from childhood in his own home. 
We are constantly calling for recitations from pupils 
with whom, for want of preliminary training in lan- 
guage, it is utterly impossible that they should make a 
respectable one. Such ideas as the pupil has of the 
lesson he is unable to put clearly into words, and the 
result is that teachers accustom themselves to recitations 
that are not respectable. Consequently the ambitious 
teacher is often disposed to fall back upon painfully 
drilled lessons in words which are not the symbols of 
ideas, in which the pupils acquire a parrot-like pro- 
ficiency, and which are reserved for the delectation of 
examining boards and casual visitors. And the am- 
bitious student is liable to undertake an equally painful 
and wasteful memorizing of the words of the author, 
in which the race is to him who has the best memory, 
not the best understanding. Instead of teaching a child 
English when he ought to learn it and is anxious to 
learn it, we are apt to turn him into the streets or into 
the kitchen to learn a foreign language; for the slang 
of the streets is a foreign language, as far as any use of 
it for higher purposes is concerned, with the additional 
disadvantage that it is so poverty-stricken as to have 
none of the value that the scantiest snatches of an ordi- 
nary foreign language might possess. Some writer has 
said that slang is rich in meaning, or something to that 
effect. Yes, so rich in meaning that the men of slang 
can make two or three brief phrases serve him for a 
knowledge of English during his whole life; but it does 


respectable recitation or enter into respectable conversa- 
tion. These phrases, however, will go far toward shut- 
ting him out from the chance of ever gaining a suitable 
store of English words. 

The preliminary attempts at teaching English in our 
schools are not suited to rouse those mental activities 
which, once set on the right track, go on apparently even 
while the child sleeps. The demand for the word does 
not come from within, and the interest is lost which of 
necessity fixes it in his mind. It is true that the chil- 
dren from our better primary schools bring to the mas- 
tery of their text-books a vocabulary quite in advance of 
of those who come from our loosely managed district 
schools, but it is wholly insufficient. 

There is no observant teacher who does not know 
that one half the difficulty our pupils find in their ad- 
vanced studies comes from the fact that they have no 
ready knowledge of their mother-tongue. The words 
the mind grasps at once, under all circumstances, are 
limited in number, and they will hardly be able to read 
over a complex sentence on the pages of their text- 
books and take in its complete meaning as they go. 
Only those most obvious in meaning will be grasped in 
this way, and the confusion will increase as he goes on. 
Such knowledge as he has is vague and unsatisfactory, 
and two or three such vaguely understood words which 
contain the whole gist of the author's meaning will 
leave him thoroughly in the dark. If, however, he has 
in general an adequate knowledge of English, a few un- 
known words will not trouble him. He has iv his hand 
the alpen-stock that keeps him from slipping. He is 
sufficiently accustomed to clearness to be able at once 
to separate the clear from the obscure, and to turn on 
the light in the dark corner. Figuratively he carries 
his dictionary under his arm. But possessing this fair 
knowledge of English, he understands nothing of the 
obscurity into which the mind can fall when it is famil- 
iar only with the lower strata of its own tongue. But 
what are we to do with this class of pupils? Clearly, 
we are to begin at the beginning. Years and years of 
time are wasted because we have such a fancy for be- 
ginning to build at the eaves, or somewhere in the 
vicinity. Many a teacher supposes he is laying a good 
foundation for an education, when he is really cutting 
cornice-stones. And these cornice-stones will of neces- 
sity lie on the ground,—like the stones of unfinished 
temples in the East,—a mass of rubbish, when the labor 
spent upon them, if rightly planned, would have made 
a finished edifice. 

We are to begin just where the child stands. To 
teach him the need of words, and to teach him the 
words he needs just in the spot where his mental activ- 
ities are naturally at work. We shall not find them at 
work with “ The dog barks,” a very good foundation 
sentence in teaching him to read, but utterly worthless 
in teaching him to speak,—in adding to his knowledge 
of his mother-tongue. There are various ways of teach- 
ing the child just at the point where he stands,—where 
the relish is already given. One of the best we have 
seen is to form the children into composition or dicta- 
tion classes, at the same time that they enter the read- 
ing-classes, or when they enter school. Let each dic- 
tate in turn, under the criticism of the class and 
teacher, accurate accounts of objects and circumstances, 
with which he is thoroughly familiar, and with just 
such words as he possesses and can use understandingly, 
the teacher writing at his dictation. Then, with the 
help of class and teacher, let a better class of words be 
substituted, where it is necessary, in such a way that 
he cannot fail to understand them. The slang of the 
streets, or the impoverished vocabulary of the play- 
ground, will thus be rapidly changed. It is wonderful 
with what zest the children will enter into this exer- 
cise, and how, under the sense of criticism, they will be 
pushed to a choice of language of which we should 
hardly have thought them capable. The ordinary 
grammatical errors are usually corrected by the chil- 
dren, and slang phrases cast out, though sometimes a 
pet phrase will be dragged persistently into better com- 
pany. An awkward sentence is often pressed into 
shape with remarkable skill. The value of the lesson 
does not end with promoting correctness and fluency of 
speech merely. It also promotes correctness of mem- 


not give him a vocabulary from which he could make a 


ory and of observation, and gives to the child a power 


of separating fact from fancy in a way that often fails 
to be done in adult life. But it isa drill whose best 


results can only be looked for by-and-by. 


THE SPHERE OF THE COMMON SCHOOL. 
BY HON. T. B. STOCKWELL, RHODE ISLAND. 


The key-note, which should shape the course of study 
for our common schools, was given a few years ago by 
a distinguished educator when he declared it to be the 
duty of the school to give each pupil that training and 
preparation which shall enable him to step out of any 
grade and enter at once into the active duties of life. 
This, of course, does not mean that as full and complete 
an education can be secured in one or two years as in 
six or eight, but it does mean that each year’s work 
shall be so arranged, and the subjects so taught, that 
they shall have a value and a use in themselves inde- 
pendent of what is intended to follow. It does not 
disparage or discountenance the longest and most thor- 
ough course of study; it simply aims to give each step 
in the course special significance, and by making more 
of it by itself, make it worth more in relation to all the 
rest. 

Let us now briefly consider what are the essential 
elements of the education every child should receive, 
and which he may reasonably be expected to secure 
within the six or seven years of continuous school life, 
which is within his reach. When we have determined 
what these essentials are, the next question will be to 
ascertain how they may be secured in accordance with 
the principle before enunciated. 

First, the child is entitled to the possession of trained 
perceptive faculties. These are nature’s servants, de- 
signed to minister to our wants, and to convey to us 
the greater part of our knowledge. What one sees for 
himself in nature’s book is Ais by right of discovery, as 
real as though no one else had ever known it; and no 
knowledge ever has the power of inspiration and devel- 
opment equal to that which the mind derives at first 
hands. But to be able to do this work, these senses 
must be taught and disciplined, and the school-room is 
preéminently the place for such work. 


Second, our child must know how to think, to speak, 
and to write. It is settled that he will think and speak, 
at least; that he do both correctly, especially the for- 
mer, is of prime importance, for upon his thinking 
will probably depend the settlement of most of the 
great questions of his life, and perhaps those of the 
Nation. And in proportion as he is led to thoughts of 
the better, nobler, and purer kind, and his mind is 
brought into contact with truth in its manifold forms, 
will those thoughts seek for expression, and create a 
demand for oral and written language. The great ob- 
stacle to the cultivation, in the average pupil, of the 
power to write good English, has been his inability, or 
indisposition at least, to think. 

Third, he should have a practical knowledge of num- 
bers, and the fundamental operations that may be per- 
formed with them, in order that he may solve the prac- 
tical problems of his daily life with ease and facility. 
He cannot be expected to “master” any arithmetic, 
but he may be taught addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, decimal and common fractions, the 
common tables of weights and measures, the methods of 
treating compound numbers, and percentage with its 
simpler applications to ordinary business life. 

In this three-fold scheme is, or may be, included, I 
believe, what is indispensable to the education of a child 
up to the point where he may be justly expected to 
make it available, both to himself and to the State. If 
we also examine it with reference to the idea that the 
child, leaving school at any point, may be able to util- 
ize what he has acquired, we shall find that a course of 
studies arranged on this plan from the beginning will 
meet that want. It may be safely assumed that the 
instances where a child cannot attend school for at least 
three years are few. If now we consider what three 
years of training in the objective study of nature, in 
the habit of reflection upon what the senses have 
brought to the mind, and of giving expression to those 
thoughts in oral and written forms, and in the practice 


of counting numbers, and adding, subtracting, multi- 
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plying, and dividing them, will do for a child, we can. 
not fail to see that he must have acquired a solid basis, 
upon which he can not only build at school, but which, 
if he is deprived of further school facilities, will be of 
practical value in any sphere of life into which he may 
be compelled to enter. 

It is for the accomplishment of this result that we 
are called upon to strive. It isonly by the employment 
of those teachers who have ability and will of the high- 
est order and by the institution of a complete and thor- 
ough system of qualified supervision, that we shall be 
justified in expecting that it will be attained. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


BY SUPT. H. F. HARRINGTON, NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


Until within a few years all teaching in public 
schools, high and low, and indeed in private schools and 
colleges as well, was grounded solely on custom and 
tradition. Principles and methods, both, were unques- 
tioned heirlooms. The relative values of the different 
studies were assumed and adjusted, and the methods of 
study adopted, in a blind servility to precedent; and 
it became the duty of school authorities to run a sub- 
soil plough, with intelligent and resolute husbandry, 
under the hard, dry crust of the educational field, and 
break it up, to let in the sunshine and the rain, that it 
might produce better growths and a richer fruitage. 

This renovating husbandry has been applied to most 
of the studies of the schools, and instruction in them is 
incomparably better than in bygonetimes. But History 
has so far escaped the beneficent instrumentality. It 
is still taught almost everywhere by the traditional 
method ; that is, by loading. the memory with number- 
less names, dates, and facts, in which the mind takes 
little or no interest. The result, consequently, is as 
unsatisfactory as ever; the memory soon loses its grasp 
of the repugnant details, a taste is not generated for 
the continued prosecution of the noble study after 
school-days shall be over, and thus its special value, 
which is the power to apply the lessons of the past to 
the life of the present, is well-nigh lost. 

Now I ask, in the first place, why is the study of 
these details,—names, dates, and facts,—so uncongenial 
and tasking that even an attractive method of conduct- 
ing the recitations is not able to smooth away the vex- 
atious asperity ? Simply because these details are not 
of a character to interest the mind. Mental curiosity, 
fused with emotion, is the burin which graves inefface- 
able impressions on the memory without an accompany- 
ing sense of wearisome effort. 

The next question to be asked, Do these hard-earned 
acquisitions remain in permanent possession? I an- 
swer, the rapidity with which they drop out of the 
memories even of faithful and earnest pupils, is one of 
the important points to beconsidered. The scanty neb- 
ulous products of a final examination at the close of the 
school career are scarcely better than a total blank. 


But it may be said that the details of other studies 
of the first importance, which in like manner are prose- 
cuted for a time and then discontinued, are committed 
to memory with the same severe effort, only to be for- 
gotten to the same extent. Very true; but there is a 
radical distinction in the relations of the mind to the 
details in these contrasted instances, which draws an 
equally sharp distinction between the values of those de- 
tails. The studies of one class,—as the mathematics, for 
instance,—will be of direct and positive use in adult life. 
But it is quite otherwise with the other class of 
studies, of which History is a notable illustration. In 
that study few of the details are of importance in any 
Wise, except as links in the chain of events to give it 
connection and consistency. As soon as they have per- 
formed this service, most of them may be dismissed with- 
out material loss. And the study itself does not enter as 
an essential factor into the ordinary business of life. In 
& narrow, mercenary sense, it is not practical. The 
merchant does not need it in his counting-room, as he 
needs the rules and processes of arithmetic, to help him 
sell his goods and make his money. But if that mer- 
chant aspires to be something more than a mere mer- 


those broad, comprehensive questions which relate to 
man as man; if he would busy his mind at times with 
themes which dwarf into insignificance the every-day 
economies of human life, then History becomes a treas- 
ure-house of data to set his imagination aglow and 
crowd his reason with food for thought. 

How, then, should general history be taught? I 
trust these previous reflections have smoothed the way, 
so that my opinion will not seem too revolutionary to 
be entertained. I would throw away the text-books al- 
together, as such, and take the subject wholly out of 
the list of text-book studies, I would let no stated for- 
mal examinations lie in wait for it,—those premiums on 
narrow, technical teaching. The teachers should be free 
from every trammel,—free to make the instruction as 
delightful and winning as it may lie within their abil- 
ity to accomplish. There should be no tasking study 
connected with it,—none whatever. It should be im- 
parted by means of a carefully-selected course of read- 
ing; by visible illustrations, and by quickening oral in- 
formation out of the stores of the teachers’s personal 
intelligence. Biography, which has well been termed 
the soul of history, should play a prominent part. 

This method of study, I am aware, would throw a 
heavy burden on the teachers of the subject. They 
must be fully conversant with the living, breathing 
present, that they may know how to apply to it the les 
sons of the past,—a use of history “of far greater im- 
portance to them and to their pupils than the bare, 
bony skeletons, outlining the history of nations dead 
and buried ages ago, which they are now required to 
study.” 

Of course the pupils would be expected to be armed 
with note-book and pencil, to jot down whatever facts 
or reflections might be of special importance, so that 
the memory could be refreshed from time to time, and 
permanent impressions made. 

I am prepared for the criticism that such a loose 
method of instruction would yield very poor results ; 
that a large number of the pupils would learn little or 
nothing. Let this be granted. They retain very little 
of what they learn by the present tasking method; and 
what is more and worse, they acquire no inclination for 
the further pursuit of the subject in after-life, when 
maturity would bring the power to render its lessons of 
avail. That inclination is everything. It is the signet- 
seal of success; and better to risk something in the 
hope of securing it, than to continue contentedly a 
well-nigh fruitless method of study. 


SISYPHUS ONCE MORE. 
BY EDWARD W. FLAG@. 


Sisyphus, king of Corinth, stands in mythology as the ex- 
ponent of vain labor. His story has afforded much amuse- 
ment, but the picture of the old man, rolling the stone up-bil) 
only to see it come down again, is pathetic as well as ridicu- 
lous, He was condemned by the gods to perform this labor 
perpetually, otherwise we can imagine him giving the stone 
a harder push and sending it over the hill. It would seem 
absurd that he should labor vainly from choice, as do certain 
people in real life, now-a-days. 

For Sisyphus stands as a fact in every profession. Your 
physician will, perhaps, tell you that he has driven in that old 
gig forty years, and the rest of his gear may be in harmony 
with bis gig. There is an even chance that he will also tell you 
that he gives the same old doses, on the principle that if men 
pay out money they want something to showforit. But if Sis 
yphus is a fact, the men who are opposing him are just as real. 

The teacher’s profession is the scene of a sharp contest, the 
struggle between fractional and integral education. And just 
here let me call attention to the significance of this word, 
‘‘ profession.”” It is not as though one were working alone. 
There are legal and moral obligations which bind together the 
members of a profession. If the yearly assembling of teach- 
ers from all parts of the country has any significance, it is that 
the truth may be presented more effectively to men. 

To know one’s self is a power; mere knowledge, unrelated 
and mechanical, is poverty. Until this principle be accepted, 
and made the basis of our educational systems, we shall con- 
tinue tocherish our ideals afar off. In twenty-five years the 
boys now in school will be the bone and sinew of our country 
Some recent notes from a private journal! will show how a few 
of them are being taught. 

Visited Miss A’s school. The predominating element, fear. 
Seen especially in the reciation, where it was used a stimulus 
to memory. Barely possible that the result was partially at- 
tained, but the cost was frightful. 

Mr. B makes a hobby of arithmetic. Suppose he would 


chant ; if in addition to the questions he asks of his cash 
books and ledgers, he is concerned to get answers to 


His class worked examples in fractions with great rapidity, 
and cackled their explanations quite triumphantly. , 

Mr. C had aciass of older pupils. He argued a great deal; 
discussed universal truths, and tried to prove them. The 
teaching seemed like the truths, as far as any end could be at- 
tained, dead. He encouraged the boys to be over-dignified, 
and seemed to take their boyhood away from them, 

There are more notes, but these will illustrate the point, 
We see the way in which some children are being trained. 
Those whose sense of duty is spurred on by fear will seek to 
avoid censure at any cost. Petty deceits and downright false- 
hood will in time come to be smooth pathways for shunning 
the teacher’s wrath. Add a few years to their lives, place 
them in a busy world, and how are they equipped? How will 
it fare with those who, while in school, were taught to exhibit 
their attainments in a dress-parade sort of fashion! 

Here may be growth in the sense that distortion is growth; 
but, as regards the symmetrical development of the powers, 
the teacher's labor is as vain as that of Sisyphus. They may 
expect to do much better next term or next year, but the terms 
and the years go by and find them about the same, Just so 
men look forward to a streak of good luck; it has not come 
this year, but it cannot fail tocome next. Just As many peo- 
ple expect to have better dispositions in the next twelve months. 
But in every case the ground of hope is vitllay defective, 

Vain labor is harmful in the sense that it is negative. It is 
a blank where something is needed. A failure in teaching is 
too often regarded as an affair, personally disagreeable to the 
teacher, but of little consequence to any one else. We regard 
the mismanagement of intrusted funds as criminal; suppose 
a child passes his school life under teachers whose work isa 
succession of failures; suppose, thereby, his powers are 
dwarfed for life; surely no trust can be more sacred than this, 
Can we say that no one is responsible ? 

There are many teachers whose zeal, if wisely directed, would 
reach to grand results, but they spin around in the same spot 
with a good deal of buzzing, and finally collapse. Others lead 
more torpid lives, and the days go by like elephants, in slow 
processions, black and monotonous, 

Lucretius finds no better illustration of vain labor than the 
politician who, after working for a high office, fails and re- 
turns home, sad and disappointed. Ina the light of recent 
times, he would have added: ‘‘ But who, after the manner of 
Sisyphus, renews the struggle in the next campaign.”’ 

Pottsdam, N. Y., June, 1884. 


A FOREIGNER’S VIEWS OF OUR MODERN 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


WHAT HE SAW IN THE “NEW YORK NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,” 


Sefior J. Abelardo Nuréz has just sent to this country his 
Studies Upon Modern Education, which is a report to the 
Chilian Government of his labors of inspection in the schools 
of the United States and Europe since 1879. 

Years ago, ex-President Sarmiento (of the Argentine Re- 
public) was obliged to flee from his country to Chili because he 
rashly uttered some word of condemnation against the tyrant 
Rosas, who for twenty years made life a terror in the Argen- 
tine Republic. Sefior Sarmiento was then but eighteen, 
but of marvelous acquirement and of great ability ; yet 
he, in company with Mitre (afterward president) and other 
lovers of liberty who would not hold their peace and therefore 
could not live at home under that bloody tyrant, worked in 
the mines in Chili. But before long he was known and appre- 
ciated by Montilla, Minister of Instruction, and actually opened 
the first normal school on this side of the Atlantic in imi- 
tation of those described by Contess in France. He kept this 
school three years, and prepared many teachers for that coun- 
try, and, after Rosas’ overthrow, for his own country; but for 
many years the Normal School there has deteriorated, and 
Sefior Nut éz, an able and well educated man, full of educa- 
tional enthusiasm, was sent abroad by his Government to 
study the subject in lands where greater advance has been 
made. Americans will be interested in the following account 
of his first visit to a normal school in this country. 


‘*A few days after I arrived in New York I visited the Nor- 
mal School for Women in company with Mr. Benjamin F, 
Manierre, a member of the Board of Education, charged 
especially with the inspection of this establishment. The 
impression produced upon my mind by what I there saw 
was a complete revelation of the extraordinary progress at- 
tained by public education in the American Union as well as of 
the deep darkness in which I left it in my own country. This 
impression was not weakened in the whole course of my 
visit, as I observed in all parts of the principal States of this 
country the same progress, the same aspiration for the diffusion 
and improvement of education. 

‘* Professor Thomas Hunter, president of the Normal School 
of New York, introduced me to the great chapel and hall of 
the daily reunions of the establishment that I might be present 
at the daily opening of the school. This hall was filled with 
no less than 1,200 pupils, whose ages varied from sixteen 
to twenty years, and upon the platform were seated the 
thirty-six professors of the school (ladies and gentlemen), 
The exercises began with various hymns, sung by all the pupils, 
accompanied by a magnificent organ played by one of their 
number. These were followed by the reading of a few passages 
from the Bibie by the director, after which he invited the 
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pupils present to pass to their exercise of declamations. Succes- 
sively arose no less than twenty of the young ladies who, with 
the greatest elegance,—with clear voice, and the most correct 
pronunciation,—recited passages in prose and verse from the 
principal English classics, Shakespeare, Byron, Moore, Bacon, 
Carlyle, Macauley, etc., giving the name of each author. 

“This exercise, as was explained to me at the moment, had 
for its object to show the good literary taste and the fruit which 
the pupils draw from their readings by means of the quotations 
of those passages and thoughts which most forcibly attracted 
their attention. I afterward saw this same species of exercises 
in almost ail the normal schools which I visited in other States. 

** In introducing me, Mr. Manierre advanced upon the platform 
and spoke to the young ladies, telling them that although he 
supposed them familiarized with the presence of strangers who 
were attracted by the reputation of the schoo! he thought it 
necessary on that day to introdace to them a person who had 
come from a very remote country, charged with the important 
commission of studying the state and progress of education in 
America. He added that that country (Chili) was already ad- 
vantageously known in the United States by the aspiration of 
its Government and people to spread public edacation, and he 
hoped a fortunate result for the important study committed 
to me, concluding with the remark that he thought it would 
be interesting to the pupils of the normal school to know the 
impression that had been made upon the gentleman by his visit 
to the establishment. 

** In spite of my imperfect knowledge of the English language 
it was impossible for me to refuse the invitation at that mo- 
ment; and, although in but few words, I could do no less than 
give expression to my sentiments of admiration for all that I 
had seen and heard in the school. 

“* The opening exercises being ended, I was successively pres- 
ent at the classes in philosophy, drawing, pedagogy, and 
mathematics. In all these branches the instruction was en- 
tirely oral. The professor,—whether lady or gentleman,—spoke 
upon the theme of the day’s lesson, and the pupils listened and 
took notes. From time to time the professor interrogated some 
pupil, but in a way that appeared to desire to know her opinion 
rather than to make her repeat the words of any text-book, or, 
as we say, to recite the lesson. At other times some pupil 
addressed the professor, soliciting better explanations or enun- 
ciating some doubt. 

** All this constituted some thing so new and interesting to me 
(who had never been acquainted with any other mode of teach- 
ing than the mechanical! repetition of the words of a text-book) 
as the highest example of scholarly discipline, of which the dif- 
ferent classes of that establishment gave testimony, for not 
a single pupil was seen who was not profoundly attentive and 
who did not manifest the greatest interest in the subject. 


“* The methods of modern pedagogy, of which till then I had 
possessed but a slight notion from the meagre books which 
alone it had been possible for me to read in Chili, were re- 
vealed to my miod in this manner in all the perfection with 
which I saw them put in practice, by professors so experienced 
and distinguished as those of this Normal Model School. I 
realized, with much pain, the great distance at which we 
were in Chili from such an ideal, and the vast proportions 
of the work of reorganization of our system of public ed- 
ucation. 

** Being invited to be present at the calisthenic exercises of 
one of the departments of the establishment, I could not but 
admire a spectacle so interesting by its novelty not only in 
reference to the physical education of woman, bat for the ad. 
mirable combination of movements destined to facilitate the 
corporal development, and to impart grace to the attitudes. 
In a new and spacious basement-hall were no less than a hun- 
dred pupils, keeping equal distances from each other, and fol- 
lowing the music of a march or a waltz played by one of their 
number upon the piano, executing under the instraction of a 
professor, the most varied exercises and motions. Sometimes 
they used india-rabber bands to give strength to the muscles of 
the arms and facilitate the development of the chest ; others 
handled small wooden clubs, and finally they executed various 
figures in groups of two or three. Although the performance 
was of short duration, and the exercises to which they were 
accustomed did not appear violent, I noticed that they were 
sufficiently active for all to feel fatigued. 

“ The class in drawing made me acquainted for the first time,— 
with what not only up to that epoch, but up to the present time, 
is totally unknown ia Chili, —/free-hand drawing. Besides the 
development obtained in this study, as was revealed by the labors 
of the pupils themselves, it led on to ornamental drawing 
and original composition upon the basis of natural forms, and 
conventionalized flowers and leaves. Later I was convinced of 
the importance of this kind of drawing, which is undoubtedly 
one of the most valuable innovations of modern education; but 
as I shall make this a matter for special report, I limit 
myself now to the manner in which I saw it practically exe- 
cated in the first educational establishment I had the oppor- 


“The pupils worked without using any instrument, as a 
ruler or compass, and executed the most varied geometrical 
drawings and elements of ornamentation solely with the help 
of the pencil. The correctness in the treating of lines, 
and the proportions of the drawings were truly wonderful, 
whether the pupil copied directly a lithograph model or re- 
produced by the eye,as one may say, figures or geometrical 
solids, drawn with all their accompanying shadings, The 
most advanced pupils having before them natural flowers and 


mentation, giving to them the conventional form. 

‘The number of pupils that entered the school in 1879, the 
date of my visit, was 1,338, and the average daily atteadance 
1,321, The preceding year 564 pupils of the different high 
schools of the city had been examined for entrance into the 
Normal School, but only 31 had been accepted by the examin- 
ing committee. 

“The director of the school, in his annual report, said the 
number of pupils had risen to 1,600 in Sept., 1877; but because 
454 had been withdrawn in 1878, for want of vocation for 
teaching, for non-improvement, and other causes, he had 
raised the standard of the conditions of admission. But he 
acknowledged the great improvement in the public schools of 
the city from the number and qualifications of the applicants. 

“‘ The School of Application, appended to the Normal School, 
contained in January of 1879, 945 pupils of both sexes, and 
constituted in the opinion of President Hunter, director of 
the whole establishment, a true model school. Twenty pro- 
fessors were in charge of the instruction under the direction 
of a principal, who bears the title of superintendent; and these 
professors are all old pupils of the normal course. This Model 
School, at the time of my visit, contained a complete depart- 
ment devoted to infant instruction in conformity with Froe- 
bel’s principles, and had twenty classes, thirteen of which 
were preparing to be teachers in the primary schools, and 
seven in the high schools. 

** The following is the manner in which they practiced in the 
School of Application: Oa Monday mornings was a class, which 
might be called a model class, directed by the professor of ped- 
agogy, in which are present those normal pupils who are 
pursuing this branch. On the other days of the week, in pres- 
ence of the professor and her companions, this class exchanges, 
in turn with each of the normal classes. After these pupils 
have retired, a discussion follows upon the manner in which 
each class has conducted the lesson, it being the duty of the 
lady mistress to answer all the observations and criticisms ad- 
dressed to her. The pupils give their reasons for their criti- 
cisms, suggest the means of avoiding errors, and correct those 
which have merited their observation. 

‘* The exercise being ended, the normal pupils of the last 
year distribute themstlves in the different classes of the model 
school, where they direct one or two of them, at least, for the 
day. This kind of exercise always takes place in the presence 
of one of the professors of the model schools, which arrange- 
ment assists the novice in the correction of the omissions or 
errors into which she may fall in the practice of instruction. 

“The above data show the importance which the Model 
School holds inanormalinstitute. The distinguished Professor 
Hunter designated the Model School as the “ right arm of the 
normal college,’’ and added that the elevated position attained 
in the last few years in this school, both in discipline and or- 
ganization, had produced the result that the cost of education 
per pupil was twenty per cent. less than that of the other 
schools of the city, although every year hundreds of pupils are 
refused for want of room.’’ 


Boston, Mass., May, 1884. 


GreorGeE B. REED. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The aid which one branch of knowledge may receive in 
its investigations by another branch is prettily illustrated in 
connection with the story of the mummy garlands, which 
comes to us from Egypt. In some of the tombs the process 
which preserved the bodies has preserved the flowers used in 
the burial of the dead. In the wreath on the Princess Ugi 
Khouni, of the Twenty-first Egyptian dynasty, flowers of Pieris 
coronopifolia were found. This blooms only in March or April 
now, 80 that, unless the climate has changed and altered the 
time of blooming, which is not likely, the botanist can inform 
the anthropologist that the princess died in one of those 
months; and this fact might again decide some very important 
historical questions. 


Natural Harmonies.—On October 20, 1880, W. de Fouvielle, 
M. Perron, and Capt. Chayru made a remarkable balloon ascen- 
sion in England and heard musical sounds while they were 
floating, at sunset, at an elevation of several hundred meters 
above the ground. In a large forest, situated in the west of 
France, during warm and calm summer days, when the ocean 
of verdure is the seat of a rapid evaporation, a harmonious 
sound is often heard in the air, which is well known to the 
peasants and which they call the ‘song of the forest.’’ Abbé 
Gastoin observed that the sonorous vibrations of the wolian 
harp are not heard when the air is agitated by the wind, but 
only when it is calm, and harmonic currents are produced by 
changes of temperature. Tyndall’s experiments in radiophony 
seem to furnish a satisfactory explanation of all these phe- 
nomena.—Reév. Scientif. 


History of Brass.—Pliny speaks of calamine as being pro- 
duced in melting-furnaces when zinc ores were used. Accord: 
ing to Aristotle, the people living in the neighborhood of the 
Biack Sea used calamine in order to give copper a beautiful 
gold color. The alloy of copper and zinc had no special name 
among the Romans; it was considered only as a beautifully- 
colored ‘‘aes.’’ In the middle ages, the Greek name “ oreichal- 
kos,”’ or mountain copper, was commonly used. The alche- 
mists of the middle ages believed, like their predecessors, that 
the copper was simply colored by the calamine. Metallic zinc 
is first mentioned in the fifteenth century, by Paracelsus, but 
its relation to brass was not fully understood until a later date. 
The manufacture of brass was carried on es lally in Flanders, 
Cologne, Nuremberg, Paris, and Milan.—Dingler’s Journal. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
AS AN APPETIZER. 
Monnis Gress, Howard City, Mich., says: y 
an agreeable and 


leaves, drew compositions, entirely original, destined for orna- 


an we it as a tonic; it is appe- 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


HOW TO TEACH THE MATHEMATICAL SIGNS. 


To explain the sigas +, —, X, +, =, to the little ones, I 
hold a short stick before them in a horizontal position, —. 
Placing another on it in a vertical position, thus +, I ask 
What have I done ? 

Ans.—You have put two sticks together. 

Yes. Ihave put together, or added two sticks. Now we 
will call two marks crossing each other as these sticks do, the 
sign of addition, and we name it plus. 

Now watch me (I take away the vertical stick); What have 
I done? 

Ans.—Taken away a stick. 

Now this horizontal stick or — mark (making one on the 
board), stands for taking away, or subtracting, and we call the 
sign minus. 

Now I place the sticks in a parallel position, =. We have 
two sticks placed just alike; this means that the number on 
one side of the sticks is just the same, or equal to the number 
or numbers on the other side. Now I will put 6 on one side 
and you may give me numbers equal to six to put on the other 
side, 

Now I hold the two sticks together in the form of the letter 
V. Crossing the sticks in the middle, like the letter X, I have 
multiplied and made four V’s,—one at the top, one at the 
bottom, and one at each side. Thus the X is the sign of mul- 
tiplying. 

Placing the stick between my thumb and finger I have sep- 
arated or divided them; or I place the stick between two fig- 
ures that are placed one above the other, thus 4, Now we 
will place two dots, one above the other, and place the sepa- 
rating or dividing line between them, and call it the sign of 
division. Mrs. D. 8. WILEY. 


Elmwood, Peoria Co., Ill., May, 1884. 


DRIFT. 


— A committee in the Massachusetts Legislature has reported 
a bill giving to school committees the power to exempt children 
from the operation of the excellent labor laws enacted for their 
protection by that State. We trust the bill will be ‘laid on the 
table,” without ceremony. Such permission would make the 
life of a school committeeman a daily horror in every manu- 
facturing village, exposing him to the incessant importunity of 
the whole class of shiftless, drunken, and tyrannical parents 
and the intrigues of unscrupulous employers. It would set a 
premium on lying in every community of ignorant operatives, 
and, in turn, it would demoralize the school committee by 
exposing every member to the temptation of political prefer- 
ment by pandering to the baser sort of voters. There is no 


reason why a wise benevolence among employers and in the 
community should not relieve the strain of every case of real 
hardship under this law, and we hope the petitioners that come 
up to the capitol against it will ‘ have leave to withdraw.” 


— The Southern press is waking up to the abuse of the em- 
ployment of young children in its new factories, and already 
demand protective laws in their behalf. One of the most dis- 
couraging features in Southern education is the greed for the 
little gains of the young children of the poorer classes which 
keeps them so often away from their present imperfect schools 
and hinders the effort to give better advantages. The South 
will, ere long, be compelled to take} up the whole matter of 
the protection of children; and, through effective vagrant laws, 
break up the curse of lazy lounging in villages and the idleness 
of ignorant youth, of both races, which has so much to do with 
every sort of vice and crime. No ipn,save arent the last ex- 
tremity, has the right to earn his own support by depriving 
his children of the poor man’s best capital,—a good education. 
And the mighty crowd of street loafers and tramps, high and 
low, should be made to understand that good society has rights 
that every decent community is bound to respect. Why a 
beautiful American village should be changed to a pandemo- 
nium of barking dogs, bellowing cattle, loud, vulgar, and blas- 


phemous clamor of drunken young men, and the pest of dis- 
gusting and often indecent exhibition of low-down manners, 
in order to vindicate ‘‘the spirit of liberty,’’ is more than we 
are able to comprehend, 


— One of the most serious wastes in school-life come from 
the chronic habit of unpunctuality, so deeply seated in many 
communities, We repeatedly visit schools whose attendance 
is reduced in a way that almost destroys their efficiency, to say 
nothing of the loss to the absentees. Numbers of parents 
habitually indulge their children in virtual truancy at home, 
shirking school on the slightest pretext, or from the habit by 
taking them out for the most trivial occasions. A slight scare 
of disease empties the school-house into the streets, where 
more sickness is generated in a day than at school in a year. 
A great temptation to this habit is the uncomfortable condition 
of school-buildings which, in many of our cities and thousands 
of our villages, are unfit for occupation in any extreme of 
weather, and through the whole winter season. ‘There is 
something wrong in Denmark ’’ when a cultivated lady permits 
herself to keep school in a room to which she would hardly 
condemn a servant,—a litter of waste-paper, with rusty shoes, 
greasy walls, blackboards that refuse their office, and all things 
pervaded with an air of shabby gentility and lazy unconcern 
for surroundings. And how an educated Christian family can 
keep its sons under a classical boor who floods his school-room 


floor with tobacco, dresses like a rag-man and behaves like a 
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hter, is 
place or the child; 
to teach, on cee and 
shall go to sch 
— The Southern Exposition of 1884 will open at Louisville, 
in the exposition building, August 16, and close October 25. 
In connection with other features of the exhibition, it is pro- 
posed to make a display of the educational appliances and 
facilities of this country. All school officers and educational 
institutions are invi to correspond with the management 
with reference to such exhibition of their educational work 
and material as they may desire to present. Address J. M. 
Wright, general manager, Louisville, Ky. 


ast our comprehension. Make the school- 
put gentlemen and ladies, apt 
then insist that young America 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
pier, E. T, TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


My attention was fixed last week on the statement made in 
regard to Latin Prose Composition. I agree with your corre- 
spondent who objects to the ordinary text-books in that branch. 
A method that is giving me excellent satisfaction in one of my 
classes is this: The Cesar class translate the review and ad- 
vance lessons; and then, while the others of the class are at- 
tending to questions on the grammatical construction, one or 
two are sent to the board with English sentences, generally 
written on slips of paper, which they are to translate into 
Latin. These sentences are such that they can be made up 

rom different forms of words that are in the lesson of the day. 

Two or three minutes are taken just before the close of the 
recitation for corrections and suggestions. In this way very 
little time is taken from the regular recitation, and daily prac- 
tice is gained in forming sentences. Further than this, each 
student is constantly adding to the stock of Latin words that 
he can use on demand. I often give them a sentence in the 
Oratio Obliqua to be changed into the direct form. 

In my experience, the Sauveur method of memorizing has 
not been wholly successful, though I have frequently found it 
advantageous to use his method of asking questions in Latin 
on the lesson. E. W. GIVEN, 

Teacher of Classics in Blair (N. J.) Academy, 


METRE IN LATIN. 


The editor of the Classical Department, in his reply to the 
query respecting the stress to be laid upon the teaching of 
accent in Greek and meter in Latin, does not allude to what 
seems to me an additional strong reason for the thorough study 
of meter,—that the old rule of accent for words of more than 
two syllables in Latin is based upon quantity; and no pupil 
will ever be clear and accurate in respect to the application of 
the rule even when pronouncing prose, who has not been well 
drilled in Latina Prosody. One of the most disti nguished writ- 
ers in America once told the writer of this note that he never 
knew where to put the accent on a Latin word. The simple 
reason was, that at the time he was at college (which was 
many years ago) they did not teach scanning and prosody thor- 
oughly, and this old rule of accent never seemed clear to him. 
He did not fally understand what was meant by long and short 
syllables, as he would if he had been thoroughly taught pros- 
ody. R. L. PERKINS. 

Boston, May 22, 1884, 


EXERCISE FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
Trojan Kings. 

In ea Phrygiae parte quae Bosphorum Thracium respicit, 
Trojam Dardanus, Jovis et Electrae filius, condidit, e Tuscia 
fugiens, occiso fratre, quicum in hac Italiae parte regnabat. 
Rerum in Troade tune potiebatur Teacer, qui Dardanum gen- 
erum adscivit, cumque illo Trojae fundamenta jecit, annis 
ante natam Romam fere septingentis. Dardano successit Eric- 
thonius filius, Ericthonio Tros, qui Trojam de suo appellavit 
nomine. Trois filius fuit Ganymedes, a Jove raptus. Item 
Assaracus, ex quo genitus est Capys Anuchisae pater; demum 
Ilus, qai paternum adeptus regoum, Trojam Ilium vocari 
jussit, 

Llo successit filius Laomedon, quem Hercules vita regnoque 
spoliavit, abducto ejus filio qui a Trojanis fuit redemptus: 
inde Priami nomen consecutus est, cum antea Podarces dicere- 
tur. Priamus patri suffectus, turribus arcibusque munivit 
urbem, quae tunc Pergama vocabatur, unde ipsa Troja nomen 
illud quoque sumpsit. Priami uxor, Hecuba: filii praecipui, 
Hector, Deiphobus, Helenus, et Paris, sive Alexander, funesta 
patriae fax, 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

The editor wishes it to be understood that, in answering 
questions sent him, he usually can only answer them, and not 
give all the reasons for his answer. An individual letter can 
only do that, as space and time forbid in this colamn. 

A Massachusetts correspondent asks our advice about exam- 
inations in Latin and Greek. 

Ans.—It is impossible to give an answer adapted to every 
school and class. In my own school we have two oral and 
two written examinations, each on the work of the year to 
the time of examination. We use this plan, not so much to 
lay stress on the examination itself, as for the benefits of fre- 
quent and careful reviews. We also supplement our work by 
often having frequent written recitations, as we believe as a 
supplementary aid such exercises train to accuracy and exact- 
ness, In our marking system we do not place as much stress 
on the examinations as on class-work, but count both. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not 
expressed in the 


responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
editorial columns, or over his re. He cannot 
ou brevity; the press umns impera- 


THE MAGNETIC POLE. 


An item under the head of “Science and Progress,” in a 
late number of Tux JouRNAL, states that Professor Thom- 
son, in a recent lecture, informed his audience that the mag- 
netic is now “more than a thousand miles west of the geo- 
graphical pole.” Now, as every spot on the surface of the 
earth is due south from the north pole, the magnetic pole can 
neither be east or west of the geographical pole, and the state- 
ment needs explanation or correction. 

Probably the lecturer meant that the magnetic pole was a 
thousand miles to the west of a line drawn from the place 
where he was speaking to the geographical pole; that in 1657 
it was on that line, and before that year, eastword of that line. 
Bat the item does not indicate that such was the lecturer’s 
meaning, nor does it inform us where he was speaking. 

It is important that teachers should realize, and should lead 
their pupils to see, as they easily may do by means of a globe, 
that from the north pole of the earth every place on its surface 
is directly South. H. E, SAWYER. 

New Britain, Conn., June, 1884, 


TROPICAL COLLECTIONS. 


Will you allow me to call the attention of teachers and 
schools making collections to the trips which Mr. V. P. Park- 
hurst, East Templeton, Mass., is taking to Jamaica, where he 
will make collections of anything desired in the way of plants, 
corals, shells, etc., there, at rates much lower than can 
be had anywhere else? Mr. Parkhurst’s collections are pecul 
iarly educational, illustrating various phases of coffee, nutmeg, 
cocoa-nut, chocolate, etc., much better than is usually done. 
His small collections would be admirable for grammar schools. 
Having had some pleasant experience with Mr. Parkhurst in 
this matter, I write this without his knowledge, in the hope 
that much good may come of it to many schools. My coffee 
specimens,—flower, leaf, stalk, berry, bean,—in various stages 
of preparation, are worth pages of ‘‘ geography,”’ so called, on 
that subject. James E. Voss. 

Cushing Acad., Ashburnham, Mass., June, 1884, 


VOCABULARY OF 300 WORDS. 


Taught in the Woburn schools in aterm of twenty weeks 
by the Sentence-method, script letters, crayon and blackboard, 
previous to the use of reading-books. 

First and Second Months.—Object-words (represented and 
taught by means of toys): Rat, mat, hat, cat, mug, bug, jug, 
cup, box, hen, bird, dog, cow, horse, boy, girl, ball, top, bell, 
ax, apple, pitcher, rabbit, squirrel, donkey. 

Have, see, has, is, are, can, will, bite, run, 

A, an, the, red, fat, big, little, pretty. 

I, it, my, me, you. 

Yes, no, not. 

Third Month.— Doll, man, fan, fox, far, tail, lamb, wool, 
nut, milk, egg, nest, eye, ear, nose, head, hair, face, hand, feet, 
kitten, chicken. 

Do, did, was, may, lay, play, fly, hit, like, spin, eat, drink, 
smell, hear, wash, jump, catch. * 

He, she, we, our, this, that. 

One, two, three, four, five, good, bad, new, old, white, black, 
gray, right, left, bushy. 

Here, there, where, fast, very, too, now, ever, in, on, of, to, 
for, with, and. 

Fourth Month.—Tree, leaves, grass, hay, fish, boat, water, 
book, slate, desk, chair, floor, pencil, school, teacher, lady, 
gentleman, papa, mamma, flower, garden, day, night, bed, 
morning, evening, Christmas, Santa Claus, present. 

Be, saw, grow, put, make, row, swim, read, write, go, say, 
thank, please, love, buy, give, gave, should, bring. 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, green, yellow, brown, large, 
small, dark, bright, polite. 

Us, your, his, her, him, they, their. 

Yes sir, yes m’m, no sir, no m’m, why, when, well, at, up, 
O, if, always. : 

Teach sentences, inculcating habits of politeness, as ‘‘I say 
‘yes sir,’ to a gentleman,” ‘‘I say‘yes m’m’ to a lady,’’ 
“When I go to bed I say ‘good night,’”’ ‘“‘When I get upI 
say ‘good morning.’” “I always say ‘thank you,’ and ‘if 
you please,’ ’’ etc. 

Fifth Month. — Brother, sister, baby, house, barn, home, 
yard, street, summer, winter, snow, ice, pond, hill, sled, 
sleigh, skates, mittens, hood, fire, stove, wood, coal, sun, 
moon, star, sky, rain, wheel, wagon, clock, time (o’clock). 

Feel, try, help, let, live, slide, coast, ride, wear, shines, 
laugh, fall, fell, could, burn, ticks. | 

Warm, cold, pleasant, round, hard, soft, sick, happy, bean- 
tiful, young, kind, cross, clear, blue, glad, great, long, some, any. 

By, down, into, out, over, much, how. 

Ada fifteen easy proper names wherever desired, in any month. 

Notes. ——Use the plural forms 9 of the foregoing words, and change de- 
clarative rroga nces. 
rds with those al- 
easily and flaently read at sight. 
It is believed that 300 words are as many as can be learned with B cay 
in twenty weeks. It is quite important that the list should be uniform, 
and the words adapted to the comprehension of the children; Ss be 


hat words ht hether or not the w 
aaiterthography, it having litte 40 do with learning to read at sight. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Will some one, through the columns of your paper, give a 
good classification of animals for very young children. 

A SuBscriseEr, 
Ans.—Lee & Shepard have now in press a little volume 
called Natural History Plays, which will answer this ques- 
tion. It gives in a most entertaining way a study of almost 
every animal which could be used asa subject for such in- 
struction to young children, and presents its scientific classifi- 
cation. For example: The Pachydermata, or thick-skinned 
piggish animals, including the mastodon, the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, hippotamus, tapir, hog, boar, etc.; the Feline, or 
cat-like animals, including the lion, tiger, leopard, jaguar, 
byena, jackal, lynx, panther, puma, wild cat, etc.; the Roden- 
tie, or gnawing, rat-like animals,—the rquirrel, the beaver, ete. ; 
also sea animals and others are treated individually and col- 
lectively; all presenting facts of structure, food, habits, and 
haunts, in a most dramatic and thorough way. This book, 
written by Mrs, L. P. Hopkins, and composed mainly of con- 
tributions to our periodicals, will soon appear, and we most 
cordially refer our ‘‘Subscriber’’ to its pages for the desired 
classification, 


GOOD WURDS FOR CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


— “I write to say that I think Taz JourNAL took a lon 
nae forward when it arranged for a ‘ Classical Department.’ ”’ 
—O. D. THompson, Romeo, Mich. 


— “I am glad to see the establishment of a ‘Classical De- 
partment’ in Taz JouRNAL. It will be oneof the first things 
that I shall turn to when my copy comes, and I shall always 
read with interest what the editor puts intoit.”—E. W. Given, 
Blair Bcademy, Blairstown, N. J. 

— “To my mind the establishment of a ‘Classical Depart- 
ment’ in Toe JoURNAL is the best thing that has been done 
in years for our schools. Believing as I do in the value of the 
classical schools, all that aids them helps the entire system. I 
have been pleased, but not surprised, at what the editor of the 
‘Classical Department’ has already done, for I know him to 
be one of the best. Success to the Department and Tux 
JOUBNAL alike!’’—J. N. Greens, New York. 


— ‘*The. addition of the ‘Classical Department’ makes 
THE JOURNAL more valuable than ever to me.’’—A. J. VoL- 
LARD, Prin. High School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


— “I want to write and thank you for the good I have al- 
ready received from the new work in the ‘ Ciassical Depart- 
ment’ of Taz JOURNAL. I have gained more new and fresh 
ideas concerning the best means for classical work during the 
few weeks since the Department has been established than in 
all my previous teaching.’’—A. C. H., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— ‘* You have my best wishes for the ‘Classical Department.’ 
For those of us who, from location or ‘pocket troubles,’ are 
prevented from visiting the best poreaoeaesy schools, the aid 
it affords will be espeeially valuable. I wish the West could 
hold out sufficient inducements to draw more of the progress- 
ive Eastern teachers to our own ranks,’’—G, P, THomas, 
Chicago, Ill. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 

All communications to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


TWO-WORD CHARADE, 


My first the radiant summer skies 

When showers have passed, will sometimes span, 
With varied hues of richest dyes, 
God’s sign of promise unto man, 
My second with the ills we class 

‘o which our mortal fame is heir, 

For here not all is bliss,—alas! 

Some pains we surely all must bear. 
My third is something,—nothing, too,— 

In but one course will ever trend; 
You’!! find, when you have searched it through, 

There’s no beginning and no end. 
My whole is fixed and well defined, 

Yet limitless must ever be; 
And in its hard embrace you’l! find 

No charms, I think, for you or me, 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 56 LETTERS. 
My 36, 34, 47, 10, 31, 35, was a prophet. 
My 3, 9, 27, 31, 21, is a high place. 
My 12, 5, 52, 4, 2, 19, 35, God’s chosen people, 
My 50, 52, 18, 23, was a descendant of Jacob. 
53, 4, 20, 56, was a wicked king. 
88, 45, 44, 11, 5, a society of men. 
89, 53 


9, 53, 28, is an animal. 

My 52, 33, 20, 17, 1, 41, 26, 40, is a province in Asia Minor, 
My 30, 43, 32, 13, 55, 51, 18, 34, a nation that was driven out 
of the promised land by the children of Israel. 

My 54, 24, 22, 22, 16, is to stop. 

My 15, 47, 49, is something by which the air is moved. 

My 6, 8, 48, 37, 17, was given for sacrifice. 
My whole was one of the sayings of Christ. 5 


ANAGRAMS. 
(Names of flowers.) 
1. Tares. 8. Ram pail, 
2. Alta Ann, 4. Nay Pol. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 22. 


CuHARADE.— Chandelier (Shandy Lear). 

EnigmMa.—I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance. 

DEcAPITATIONS.—1. Shark, hark. 2. Hark, ark. 3. Whale, 
hale. 4. Hale,ale. 5 Race,ace. 6, Rice,ice. 7. Zany, any 
8. Will, ill. 9. Pape, spe. 

Solutions to *‘ Eclipses '’ of May 8, too late to be credited last 
week, were received as fo.ows: Military Enigma and Initial 
Changes answered by Janet Young, North Easton, Mass., and 
A. J. Hare, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCAT’L ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Mapison, Wis., Jury 10-18. 


REGISTER EARLY. 


Address Hon. J. H. CARPENTER, Madison, Wis., 
Chairman of Com. on Entertainment. 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 
Throughout Northwest to YELLOWSTONE PaRrK,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 
To OrngGon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 
To Ca.ironni14,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 
To CoLornapo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 
To ALasK4,—Rev. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Eduaca- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Nore (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents. 
Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
made with the Excursion Managers. 


THE WEEE. 

The Chicago hurly-burly has done its work. Blaine and 
Logan is to be the magic cry, which, for the next six months, 
is to call forth the patriotism of the citizens of these great 
United States. 

The world still moves on. The U. S. Senate has amended 
the House propositions to reduce the postage on transient 
newspapers from one cent for each two ounces to one cent for 
each three ounces, by making the rate one cent for each four 
ounces, which will permit the sending of the largest paper in 
the country through the mails for one cent. 

It seems that the policy of the neighboring States of New 
York and New Jersey differ widely on the question of admit- 
ting colored children to all the public schools of the State. In 
New York the Court of Appeals has recently decided in a case 
arising in Brooklyn, that where separate schools are provided 
for colored children with good educational provisions, a child 
cannot go to another where white children are, even if the 
latter is near by and it is inconvenient to go to the one spe- 
cially set apart. In New Jersey, on the other band, the same 
question lately came up in the town of Burlington, and the 
Supreme Court held the school trustees had no right under 
the law of the State to make any discrimination, and thata 
colored child is entitled to admission to the school nearest his 
home, whether specially set apart for colored children or not. 

Abroad.—The Italian Minister of Public Instruction has 
issued a pamphlet giving the reports of the directors of the 
twenty-eight conviiti or boarding-sechools connected with the 
academies of Italy on the vacation trips made by the pupils or 
the visite made by them in some locality where the convetto 
was established on the plan of a village, This innovation, 
which will be fruitfal in good results for the future and which 
is due to the intelligent enterprise of Signor Baccelli, has been 
in general most heartily welcomed. Of twenty-eight convitti, 
three had some of their pupils make a special trip while the 
others were sent into the country. Nine convitti organized a 
county home, nine others undertook a journey, four confined 
themselves to excursions in the vicinity, and three only found 
it impossible to spend the vacation in a manner so profitable 
to the health and instruction of the pupils. 

A large number of London and provincial masters have jast 
started the British Teachers’ Club, of which Mr. J. G. Fiteh, 
M.A., a former principal of the Borough-road College, is presi- 
dent. He is now one of H. M. chief inspectors of schools. 

Germany’s colonial policy has formed the subject of many of 


the letters whieh the Crown|Prince,Frederick William has re- 
cently been addressing to Prince Bismarck. Apropos of this, 
Emperor William has said, ‘The last great work of my reign 


Tue Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat will open its sum- 
mer session on July 12. This institution is now thor- 
oughly organized and equipped with skilled teachers 
and means of teaching. The superintendent, Dr. J. H. 
Vincent, has spared no labor or expense in providing 
every possible facility for the comfort, convenience, and 
successful work of those who may attend this famous 
school for teachers. It is the universal opinion of those 
whose experience enables them to judge, that Chautau- 
qua is nowhere surpassed in the advantages it offers for 
rest, recreation, and study. 


Tue volume of the American Institute of Instruction 
for 1883 is now ready for distribution. Besides the 
many valuable‘addresses presented at the meeting, the 
volume contains the admirable prize;,essay by Prof. 
W. N. Hailmann, entitled “The* Application of the 
Principles of Psychology to the work of Teaching.” 
This alone should give the work a wide-spread circula- 
tion. Mr. Williard Small of Bromfield St., Boston, has 
the book for sale and distribution. He has also under- 
taken to furnish libraries and teachers with sets of the 
American Institute volumes, as far as they can be com- 
pleted. 


Tue article on “ The Teaching of History,” by Supt. 
Harrington, on another page, will be read with interest 
by all who have at heart the true development of the 
children, rather than the preparing of them to answer 
glibly a set of questions. Mr. Harrington pleads for 
history’s grand lessons, not its wearying roll of names 
and dates. One unacquainted with our modern system 
of education might well ask what other reason than its 
ethics can there be for the teaching of history to chil- 
dren. The many, though, who to-day have to do other 
wise, to meet the inexorable demands of the inevitable 
examination, may comfort themselves with the thought 
that the youthful mind is fortunately able to throw off 
the stultifying jargon of words faster than it can be 
poured in. The child in after-life is able to think, 
reflect, and interest itself in living public issues, in spite 
of the many attempts to turn its mind into a charnel- 
house record. 


Nor all the sins that are laid at the door of the teacher 
are rightfully there. Methods of work and discipline, 
even, are shaped by legislation. Theories that work well 
under ideal conditions fail in the school-room. Crowded 
rooms force teachers into ruts, and injudicious examina- 
tions lead them inevitably intocramming. They do the 
work that pays. As an English educator has it, “A 
market has been opened for.a particular kind of slight 
fabric, the stouter and costlier stuffs are thereby ren. 
dered less saleable, and the mill-owner must meet the 
popular demand or close his mills.” It is difficult to 
tell just where the remedy is coming from. It will come, 
no doubt, in the “slow course of time,” as everything 
else has come, through agitation. We think we can see 
now a growing tendency on the part of the public to 
judge the teacher through his character and methods 
rather than by percentaged results. With the present 
system of written examinations dropping to leeward, 
the one great weight upon good teaching will have been 
removed, and progress in right methods, in consequence, 
no longer hindered. 


No great exposition seems now to be complete with- 
out its educational annex. A good sign. Educators 
sbould encourage all such efforts. Repetition, alone, 
keeps up interest. The World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, to be opened in New Orleans, 
Dec. 1, 1884, has recognized this truth, and offers edu- 
cators of all nationalities an opportunity to illustrate 
the work done by them, the improvement of educational 
appliances and conditions, and the relation of education 
to the progress of mankind in industry, commerce, and 
all other pursuits of civilized life. This enterprise 
promises to be well supported, as Congress has passed 
a bill making a loan of $1,000,000 to the managers of 
the Exposition; and the National Government has 
shown further interest in the success of the enterprise 
through the action of the President, who has issued an 


is to establish Germany’s social icy. lonial 
will be the duty and glosy of my 


order for the participation in it of the Executive De- 
partments, the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau 


of Education, and the Smithsonian Institution. It has 
been suggested that those who have prepared material 
for the great educational exhibition at Madison make 
arrangements for the future display of their exhibit at 


New Orleans. In all probability a great educational 
meeting will also be held in that city during the com- 


ing winter. 


EXPERTS AND TEACHERS. 


The position of a room-teacher in one of our great, 
city-graded schools requires a wisdom, ability, and for- 
bearance not always easy to be found. A N, Y. police- 
man once told the writer that “it needs more brains in 


a lady to cross Broadway safely, opposite the Astor 
House, than to be the principal of a female seminary 
in a country village.” It may also be said that the 
requirement of brains, knowledge, and tact in the room- 
teacher, essential to keeping out “the way of destruc- 
tion” from the experts, special teachers, supervisors, 
talking wise men, and progressive women, let loose upon 
her, is far greater than needed to the furnishing of one 
of these useful people. 

It is rightly held that, certainly in dealing with the 
younger pupils, the room-teacher should monopolize the 
field. She alone, if a fit person, can so adjust and cor- 
rellate her subject; adapt, dove-tail, and enforce by due 
pressure of will and character, as to make a success of 
the varied curriculum now presented even to the pri- 
mary school. For we may be assured that the attempt 
to teach children a dozen things, by a succession of 
teachers, will be a failure. The little ones, in such 
case, like the fated Light Brigade, will ride into the 
field with “cannon to right of ’em, cannon to left of 
’em,” and emerge a decimated and demoralized squad. 
But, under the leadership of a competent teacher, the 
same light brigade may be marshalled, in succession, to 
a short, sharp, and decisive assault on the different 
points with gratifying hopes of success. 

Of course, in preparing the room-teacher for this 
work, the true specialist has his place. And his func- 
tion is, not to deluge his class of teachers with the de- 
tails of his subject, but to lead them to the vital point, 
direct their reading, and help them to understand at 
what angle of vision they must present the topic for 
the profit of the child. And, just here is the most 
common failure of the average Expert. So often he is 
not, himself, a good teacher, but an enraged specialist ; 
convinced that human progress depends on pushing his 
department of knowledge; jealous of interference; 
reckless of the time, strength, or capacity of his audi- 
ence, and looming above the room-teacher with the hor- 
ror of an examination judgment-day. There can be no 
greater outrage than to subject a room full of children 
to the invasion of a succession of these Goths and Van- 
dals of the school-house. Even more refined is the 
cruelty of exposing the class of over-worked teachers to 
the harrassment of a succession of this sort of specialist. 
But, then, there are Experts who are Experts in train- 
ing the room-teacher for her peculiar work. The skill- 
ful specialist is the best friend of the teacher, putting 
her in the way of competent knowledge of her theme 
and indicating the line of approach to her children, and 
the limitations of profitable instruction. To rear 
against supervision of this kind is the sure sign of wil- 
fulness or incompetency, often of both. To appeciate 
and appropriate this kind of special instruction is a de- 
cisive test of the progressive teacher. 

But, after all this is well done, the “conclusion of 
the whole matter” is with the room-teacher. If she is 
competent to blend these various topics in a vital 
scheme of instruction, interfused with her own person- 
ality, with that most rare capacity of holding the 
attention of her entire class and making the natural 
transition from theme to theme, all will be well. This 
work is emphatically her own. No expert, supervisor, 
or principal can teach school over or through the teacher, 
and all such attempts are a failure from the beginning. 
Here is the point where a self-respecting individuality 
and independence in the room teacher should come in. 
Against all efforts to overflow her and her class, from 
every quarter, she should stand firm as a rock; at. 
once protecting her own womanhood and shielding her 
children from destructive invasion. If she cannot do 


this, let her leave the post when it is apparent that she 
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can only obey orders at the sacrifice of right methods, 
rsonal responsibilities, and true success. Of the time 
to make such protest she alone can judge. 

Doubtless the most imperative need of the average 
American teacher is genuine training and supervision 
by Experts. There is a deal of ignorant conceit, stub. 
bornness, and small jealousy being ventilated in the 
resistance of the average teacher to this wholesome 
control, and this fault is, sometimes, the ruin of schools 
of high grade, and the infirmity of teachers otherwise 
competent. But, on ‘the other hand, there are cities 
and schools where indiscriminate specialism and minute 
supervision are becoming a destructive malady ; where 
the method of teaching pulverizes the thing taught to 
dry dust; where Experts ride rough-shod over the 
schools, and the system itself becomes an arena for the 
gamboling of a troupe of mighty creatures, who exhibit 
their blood-curdling feats to the amazement of a gaping 
public. Happily, the latent “horse-sense” of the 
American people may be relied on, in the end, to abate 
this nuisance, and change the graded school from a 
pedagogic circus to a true children’s home. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— One very great fault of the American is the recklessness 
with which he spends his earnings. It is especially noticeable 
in the city-bred. We are inclined to think with Dr. Baar that 
the fault lies back in childhood. Children are not taught when 
young the value of the money they spend so thoughtlessly for 
trifles. Dr. Baar would have them work for every cent they 
receive. ‘‘I will not say,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ that every trifling 
labor should be rewarded. Oh, no! I mean to say that every 
child should perform a certain duty, and that in fulfilling this 
duty conscientiously it should receive a small amount of 
money. There are various duties with which we can entrust 
a child. For instance, the one can be directed to keep the 
library in order; the other can be sent out on regular errands; 
the third can be charged to assist the little ones in their lessons; 
the fourth can be employed in copying letters or documents; 


the fifth can be used to see that the house in front and in the 
back is always kept clean and tidy; the sixth can be told to 
collect or to pay our weekly or monthly accounts; and the 
seventh and eighth can be made responsible for the order in 
the play-yard and for the neat appearance of the garden.”’ 


— Supt, Seaver does not believe in ‘‘ observation lessons ’”’ 
without observing. He says: “‘ There is a way of spending 
the time devoted to observation lessons which is worse than 
useless, and that is by giving the lessons in such fashion that 
the pupils do no observing whatever. The teacher merely tells 
the pupils this or that about an object, and expects them to 
remember the statements. The object itself might as well be 
absent for any useful part it plays in the teaching. Rather 
than have such misnamed observation lessons given, I should 
much prefer the entire omission of them.’”’ Mr. Seaver is 
right. And yet it does not follow that when “ observation les- 
sons are neglected, or are given in the way described, that the 
teacher is either disobedient or ignorant. Of course it is im- 
possible to give these lessons without the objects. Moreover, 
in a class of sixty, or even forty, there must be many speci- 
mens; the same object must be duplicated over and over again. 
Besides, such teaching requires time. Chemistry and physics 
have always been poorly taught in the schools, at any rate, up 
to a recent period, not because of ignorance of the true method 
on the part of the instructors, but because the powers that leg- 
islate have not furnished the requisite means, and examina- 
tions have made it impracticable to do the work required with- 


in the time allowed for the task. Is it not probable that the 
slighting of this work in the lower schools is largely due to a 
neglect of the echool boards to furnish the necessary tools, and 
to a crowding out of this branch of training by others, which 
given prominence because of examinations or other 
nfluences 


— An enthusiastic meeting has just been held in Exeter 
Hall, London, to protest against the over-pressure in element- 
ary schools, The Earl of Shaftesbury presided, and ladies as 
well as gentlemen participated in the discussion. The effect 
upon the teachers themselves was voiced by one of the London 
masters. In every part of the country, he said, it would be 
found that teachers were glad to get out of their work into 
anything else He was an enthusiast in education, and always 
had been. He had devoted his days to it in preference to any- 
thing else, because he liked it snd because it was a means of 
doing good. ‘“ But there was nothing now for the sacrifices 
which a man was bound to make by coming into the teaching 
profession. Some of them were old enough to remember the 
days of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, to remember the utter- 
ances from the Council Office at that time, when education 
was held up as the moral lever of civilization, when the teacher 
was the agent, but education had now been degraded into a 
preparation for examination. From one year’s end to another 


the thing before the master’s mind, whether he would or no, 
was the examination,;—the grants. He was sorry to say, and 
he spoke as one who had struggled against it, and tried to hold 
to the old ideal of what education should be,—and he said it 
with shame,—that he had been bound to sink his aim, and to 
80 in for preparation for examination. The Government laid 


out their program as if it were the only thing taught in the 
schools. He took this opportunity of saying that the religious 
teaching of the schools was not quite done away with. It was 
not often that teachers had an opportunity of letting the public 
know exactly what went on in their schools, and he now took 
this opportunity of mentioning that; but the religious teach- 
ing in the schools was rapidly falling into the same groove; it 
was degraded by being pointed to the results of Diocesan and 
other examinations, The over-pressure was not a question of 
Voluntary or Board Schools, but it was felt in all schools in 
the country. The system was degrading education to the level 
of mere cramming for examination.” We have no ** payment 
by result ”’ in this country, and probably never shall have. The 


danger here is the tendency to uniformity of movement and 
standards in our graded schools. Wherever this is insisted 
upon there appears the same evils,—evils inevitable under the 
policy pursued,—namely, over-pressure, mechanical teaching, 
and a desire of the abler minds to go to other posts of labor. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


NOTES. 

— Owing to a few changes in the program of the Ele- 
mentary Department, the following order of exercises has 
been adopted: 1. Address by President F. Louis Soldan, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 2. ‘Elementary English,” Orvill T. Bright, 
Principal Douglas School, Chicago Ill; 3. ‘* Form, Color, and 


Design,’’ Miss Fannie S. Comings,’ Teacher Training School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y; 4, Method in Music,’’ Prof. H. E. Holt, 
Boston, Mass. 


—Supt. Walter S. Perry, of the Art Department of the 
National Educational Exposition, informs us that there 
will be a large exhibition in that department. Work will 
be received from many of the leading cities throughout the 
country, including contributions from Oakland, Cal., and 


Portland, Oregon. The total exhibition, if extended in a 
straight line, will be 900 feet long by 7 feet in height. This 
will be by far the largest and most important exhibition of 
school work of this kind ever held in tue country. 


— We take pleasure in announcing that the following rates 
to Madison are offered by the Texas & St. Louis Railway; 


viz. : 


Arkansas. 
From Texarkana, $26 90. 


Texas. 
From Mt. Pleasant, $28.'75, 
Magnolia, $26 35. ad 


Pittsburg, $29.10. 


** Camden, $24 65. ** Gilmer, $29 65, 
“ Pine Bluff, $22 55. ** Big Sandy, $30.10, 
** Little Rock, $22 55. ** Tyler, $30 75. 
‘* Clarendon, $21.50 ** Athens, $31.85. 
“ - Brinkley, $21.05. ** Corsicana, $33.00. 
*§ Jonesboro, $18.80, ** Hubbard City, $33.80, 
* Paragould, $18.20. ** Waco, $34 60. 
** Malden, $16 85. ** McGregor, $35.25, 
* New Madrid, $16.40. ** Gotesville, 36.05. 
And from any other point in 
the State the fare will not, 
probably, exceed much more 
than $30 00. 
EXCURSIONS, 


All persons proposing excursions from Madison will address 
the following persons, who will furnish circulars and all 
needed information: 

I. For all parts of Wisconsin, Lake Superior, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and parts adjacent, see illustrated Bulletin of the 
National Educational Association. Ten cents in stamps sent 
to D. A. Fraser, Boston, Mass., will secure a set of railroad 
maps, and ten Bulletins, containing full information as to the 
work of the Association, railroad-routes, fares, etc., entertain- 
ment at Madison, etc. 

II. Minnetonka, Devil’s Lake, Winnepeg, and connections 
on the line of St. Paul and Manitoba RR., address Hon. D. 
H.le, KiehGeneral Manager, St. Paul, Minn. If in the East, 
address either George F. Weston, Esq., Providence, R. L., or 
George E. Shaw, Esq., Putnam, Conn. 

Ill. For Yellowstone Park, address W. D. Parker, Esq., 
River Falls, Wis. 

1V. For Portland, Oregon, and vicinity, address Wm. A. 
Mowry, Ph.D., Providence, R. I. 

V. For California and the Pacific Coast south of Oregon, ad- 
dress L. M. Chase, Esq., principal Dudley School, ton, 
Mass. 

VL. For Alaska, address Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., 


Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR STATES, 


The following persons have consented to act in their several 
States as general managers of the Executive Board. Their 
duties are: (1) To appoint assistant managers for counties and 
cities. (2) To publish and distribute circulars and other mat- 


Hon. Asbury Coward, Columbia, S. C. 
Hon. G. J. Orr, Atlanta, Ga. 

Albert Salisbury, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. 8. Cowdon, Eeq., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Hon, A. J. Rassell, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Hon. H. K. Armstrong, Montgomery, Ala. 
Hon. R. M. Lusher, New Orleans, La. 
Prof. Walter Hillman, LL.D., Clinton, Miss. 
John Baldwin, A.M., Huntsville, Tex. 
Hon. Thomas H Payne, Nashville, Tenn. 
O. V. Hays, Hope, Ark. 

J. T. Gaines, Esq., Louisville, Ky. 

R. W. Stevenson, Esq., Columbus, O. 

W. A. Bell, Esq., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hon, W. W. Ww Jones, Lincoln, Neb. - 
Hon. H. A. Raab, Springfield, Ill. 

Hon. Robert Graham, Madison, Wis. 

B. F. Wright, Esq , St. Paul, Minn. 

David Howell, Esq., Lansing, Mich. 
Henry Sabin, Esq., Clinton, [a. 

Hon. W. E. Coleman, Jefferson City, Mo. 
J. M. Greenwood, Eeq., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. Louis Soldan, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hon. H. C. Speer, Topeka, Kan. 

Aaron Gove, Esq., Denver, Col. 

Hon. John Swett, San Francisco, Cal. 
Hon. E. B. McElroy, Salem, Oregon. 
George C. Hall, Eeq., Tucson, Arizona. 

J. M. Coyner, A.M., Salt Lake, Utah, 
Hon. W. H. H. Beadle, Yankton, Dak. 


In addition to the above-named managers, with whom 


correspondence may be conducted, the following persons may 
be consulted by letter or otherwise in respect to the meeting 
at Madison: 


C. W. Hill, principal Comins School, 
C. F. King, principal Lewis School, >} Boston. 
Hiram Orcutt, 16 Hawley Street, 
8. A. Ellis, Supt. of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 
B. A. Hinsdale, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O. 
George E. Bemis, 109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles A. Cole, Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 
James MacAlilister, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Supt. Schools, Reading, Pa. 

rof. Zalmon Ri 8, 
Hon. John Hitz, { Washington, D. C. 
Prof. V. C. Dibble, Charleston, 8S, C. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE PROGRAM. 


The complete circular of the next meeting of the American 


Institute of Instruction, which may be obtained of the secre- 
tary, R. C. Metcalf, of Boston, contains substantially the fol- 
lowing program of the literary exercises to be held at Cottage 
City, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., 1884: 

Monday, July 7, 5 p. m.: Directors’ meeting. 


7.80 p.m.,: Addresses of Welcome by Gov. Robinson and Sen- 
ator Norris. 

8 p.m. : [illustrated Lecture, by Prof. Winchester of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., on ‘‘An Old Castle.’’ 


Tuesday, July 8,9a.m.: Paper by Dr. William T. Harris, on 


** Moral Instruction.”’ 

10 a.m.: Paper by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec. Mass. Board 
of Education, on High Schools,” 

11 a. m.: Paper of Charlies F. King, of Boston, on ‘‘ Teaching 
Geography.’’ Illustrated by the solar camera, if the weather 
permits. 

230 p.m.: Paper by Ray Green Hauling, principal of High 
School, Fitchburg, Mass., on *‘ The Educational Readings 
of ‘Teachers.,”’ 

8 p.m.: Discussion of one or more of the foregoing papers. 

7.45 p. m.: Illustrated lecture, by Frank A. Hill, principal of 
the Chelsea High School, on ‘‘ New England Primer Days.’’ 

Wednesday, 9 a. m.: Paper by R. C. Metcalf, Supervisor of Bos- 
ton Schools, on ‘‘ Teaching the English Language in Primary 
and Grammar Schools.”’ 

10 a.m.: Paper by Wm. J. Rolfe, Shakespearian editor, pres- 
ident M.V. 8. +y, OD “A Method of the School Study of 
English Poetry.” 

11 a.m.: Paper by Prof. A. 8. Hill, of Harvard College, on 
‘The English Language in School and College.’’ 

2.30 p. m.: Paper by George H. Martin, agent of Mass. Board 
of Education, on “ Teaching Citizenship in School.’”’ 

8 p. m.: Discussion of one or more of the foregoing papers. 

7.45 p.m.: Address by ex Gov. Daniel H. Chamberlain, of 
New York, “Greek Not a College Fetich.” A reply to 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 


r 
Thursday, 9 a.m.: Paper by Hon. J. W. Patterson, Superin- 


tendent of New Hampshire Schools, on *‘ Industrial Educa- 

tion in Schools.”’ 

10 a. m.: Paper by Hon. John D. Philbrick, ex-Superintend- 
ent of the Public Schools of Boston, on ‘* The Vital Im- 
portance of a Permanent Tenure of Office by Teachers,’’ 

11 a. m.: Paper by Miss Lucretia Crocker, Supervisor of the 
Boston Schools, on ‘‘ The Teaching of Natural History in 
Schools.’’ 

2.30 p.m.: Discussion of one or more of the foregoing subjects, 

7.45 p.m_: Lecture by John Fiske, LL.D., of Cambridge, on 
‘* Manifest Destiny.”’ 


Closing Exercises. 
It will be observed that the afternoons are mainly reserved 


ters relating to the interests of the Association. (3) To organ- 
ize parties, and to urge as large an attendance as possible from 


the State which each represents: 
Hon. W. J. Corthell, Gorham, M 


e. 
W. A. Robinson, A.M., Franklin Falls, N. H. 


J. M. Hitt, A.M., Northfield, Vt. 

W. E. Sheldon, Eeq., Boston, Mass. 
Merrick Lyon, LL D 
Hon. T. B. Stockwell, 


. T. Dutton, Erq., New Haven, Conn. 
N. A. Calkin ’D., 124 E. 80th St., New York City, N.Y. 


N. A. Calkins, L 
S. A. Ellis, Eeq , Rochester, N. Y. 
W. N. Barringer, Esq., Newark, N. J. 
James MacAllister, 
J. T. Lucky, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Hon. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md, 
W. F. Fox, Exq , Richmond, Va. 

Hon. B. L. Butcher, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hon. J. O. Wilson, Washington, D. C, 


Providence, R. I. 


sq.. Philadelphia, Penn. 


J. T. Tomlinson, Esq , Winston, N. C. 


Major Bobert Bingham, B 


for discussion of papers presented in the morning. This plan, 
it is hoped, will accomplish two desirable results: First, it will 
secure more time for any topic of special interest; and, secondly, 
it will give a little time to those who participate to think before 
speaking. Some of the most distinguished friends of education 
in the United States have signified their intention to take part 
in the discussions. Choice music and elocution will be inter- 
spersed among the exercises. Amoug others, Mrs. Alice J. 
Osborne will sing, and Rev. W. W. Davis, professor of elocu- 
tion in the Adelphi Academy and in the M. V.S. L., and Pro- 
fessor Wm. M. Jelliffe, of Brooklyn, will give readin 
It is safe to add that never before has any great educational 
gathering presented a more attractive program, or assembled 
ata more delightful spot. The expenses, too, at hotels and 
on railroads, are unprecedentedly low. For ten dollars any 
friend of education can go there from Boston, remain four 
days and nights at an excellent hotel, pay the membership fee 
go on the excursions to Gayhead, Nantucket, Katama, an 
South Beach, and return either by way of Plymouth, Newport, 
Woods Holl, or New Bedford. No time should be lost before 
registering at one of the hotels, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— John B. Alden, 393 Pearl street, New York, has issued a 
new catalogue of his choice books, sent free on application. 
— The July Wide Awake will be characterized by contri- 


butions of especial interest to patriotic young Americans, and 
will be finely illustrated with drawings of historic value. 


— Thomas Cushing, late principal of Chauncy-Hall School, 
Boston, has written a very interesting article, which has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form, of Reminiscences of Schools 
and Teachers in Dorchester and Boston, Mass. 25 cents. 

— The later “ Franklin Square Library’’ issues are, Chinese 
Gordon, by Archibald Forbes, — a succinct record of his life; 
and The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, 
Bart, M.P., by R. D. Blackmore, a politico-social novel. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. . 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly publish The Holland- 
ers in Nova Zembla (1596-1597), an arctic poem translated 
from the Dutch of Hendrick Tollens, by the Rev. Daniel Van 
Pelt, with a preface and an historical introduction by Samuel 
Richard Van Campen, F.R.G.S. 

— 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, IIl., will publish, about July 
1, The Elements of English Composition, by Miss Lucy A. 
Chittenden, professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) High School. This work has been thor- 
oughly tested in manuscript with classes in the Ann Arbor 
High School, and the results attained have been far more satis. 
factory than those attending the use of similar books. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, will publish 
early in June a book by Miss Sarah O. Jewett, The Country 
Doctor, and those who have found pleasure in the writer’s 
delineation of New England life in her short stories will look 
for the new volume from her pen with something like impa- 
tience. The Comat Doctor, by the way, is a woman who does 
not succumb to her fate after the manner of Dr, Breen. 

— The Italian author, Edmondo de Amicis, whose narratives 
of travel in Turkey, Morocco, Spain, France, and Holland are 
already known to American readers, is at present making a 
trip along the eastern coast of South America. One result 
from De Amicis’s trip will doubtless be a fresh volume of trav- 
els devoted to descriptions of South American ways of life, 
which ought to be of decided interest. It is expected that he 
will return to Italy by way of New York. His books are pub- 
lished in this country by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published in the ‘‘ Science 
Series,’”’ Whirlwinds, Cyclones, and Tornadoes, by William 
Morris Davis, instructor in Harvard College; price, 50 cents. 
This is a very valuable essay on the theory of storms, and will 
greatly interest all of our readers. The same enterprising firm 
publish Broken English,—a Frenchman’s struggle with the 
English language; by E. C. Dubois; price, 50 cents. It is in- 
tensely amusing as a narrative, and instructive as a hand- 
book of French conversation in both English and French. It 
presents a dialogue between a Frenchman and a Yankee. 

— Clark & Maynard, New York, have added the following 
new numbers to their ‘‘ English Classics Series”; price, 12 
cents each: No. 41, Irving's Legend of Sleepy Hollow; 
No. 42, Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare; No. 43, Spen- 
cer’s Philosophy of Style; No. 44, De Quincey’s Joan of 
Arc; No. 45, The Academy Orthoépist; No. 46, Milton's 
Lycidas,and Hymn on the Nativity; No. 47, Bryant's 
Thanatopsis, and Other Poems; No. 48, Ruskin’s The 
Beautiful in Nature; No. 49, The Shakespeare Speaker; 
No. 50, Thackeray's Roundabout Papers, 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, announce, among new publi- 
cations, The Traveling Law-school and Famous Trials 
a book treating of the law in its relation to Government and 
business affairs; Milly's Little Wanderer, a story for the 
young, by Susie A. Bisbee; A Hedge Fence, the story of a 
typical boy, by Pansy; Old Caravan Days, the romance of a 
Westward journey in a ‘‘ mover's wagon’’; The Triple E, a 
piquant story, by Mrs. S. R. Graham Clark ; and Margie’s 
Mission, by Marie Oliver, published in cheap form as the 
— number of their new and attractive ‘‘ Young Folks’ 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, will publish early in 
Juné a new novel entitled Phoebe, by the author of Rutledge, 
an American story in locality and character; and, while there 
is nothing particularly exciting or extraordinary in the plots 
and incidents, the story is told with so much spirit that it can- 
not fail to enlist the interest, even of jaded novel readers. 
Also, Summer, selected from the journals of H. D. Thoreau 
by Mr. H. G. O. Blake, who is Thoreau’s literary executor. 
The selections are, in general character, quite like those in 
Early Spring in Massachusetts, and are so distinctly marked 
ex on tha’ heartil 

— At Home in Italy, by Mrs. E. D. R. Bianciardi, an 
American lady, is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton; price, $1.25. It is a book of ten instructive chapters, and 
will do much to correct the prejudice of many hasty travelers 
in Italy. The author tells very pleasantly the story of her res- 
idence in Italy, and furnishes much practical information 
about the country. She maintains that the bad name which 
Italy has for unbealthfulness is largely due to Englishmen, 
and that fear is the basis of it without serious provocative. 
She holds, too, that there is nothing in the atmosphere or sun- 
light that transcends America’s possessions in this regard, and 
that only the damp and foggy Britons go into raptures over 
Yue color and glow of the land. The work is a charming one 


in execution, and is better in some respects than a guide-book 
for practical information. 

— R. Worthington, New York, has published a new novel 
entitled Professor Conant. The author is the Hon. Lucius 
S. Huntington, who was lately Postmaster-General, and has 
been for years a member of the Queen’s Privy Council of Can- 
ada, and for the past two years has resided in New York. 
Professor Conant, at first an ‘‘ Oxford professor,” and after- 
ward a member of Parliament, wins bigh distinction as a 
scholar, a publicist, and a statesman. He loves the people, 
and teaches them to defend democracy and imitate the great 
American Republic. He visits this country and enjoys such 
an ovation as John Bright might expect. American hearts 
and homes are open to receive him. The book abounds in 
English, American, and colonial social pictares. The book is 
written in a kindly and fraternal spirit, and should promote 
acquaintance and good feeling between the English, American 
and Canadian cousins, from among whom its characters are 
drawn. 

— Fank & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York, pub- 
lish, in the Standard Library, The Fortunes of Rachel, by 
Edward Everett Hale; price, 25 cents. In this charming novel 
the author has seized upon that element of romance most char- 
acteristic of American life,—its sudden changes and sharp con- 
trasts. No writer of the day has keener eyes, or knows better 
how to use, in the most telling way, the facts they furnish him. 
The word clever, even in the superlative degree, describes only 
one side of his character. Helpfulness, hopefulness, rare and 
kindly humor, an inborn genius for telling a story, are all vis- 
ible in nearly every page of his work, and critics delight to 
honor the purity and grace of his style. The fortanes of Rachel 
pass through many vicissitudes, and in following them the 
reader meets some delightful people, and sees a good many 
phases of life. 

— G. P. Patoam’s Sons, New York, have published the new 
volume by W. H. Mallock, entitled Property and Progress. 
Price, $2 40. Mr. Mallock makes a full discussion of the the- 
ories and suggestions in George’s Progress and Poverty, a vol- 
ume which the writer considers from its ability entitled to re- 
spectful consideration, and at the same time to be calculated 
to very materially mislead students and voters. Some further 
subjects discussed by Mr. Mallock are: “‘ The Social Problem 
of Persistent Poverty;’’ ‘‘The Theory of Wages;”’ ‘‘ The 
Question of the Pressure upon Subsistence on the Part of the 
Increased Population;’’ ‘‘ Rent as a Cause of Poverty;’’ ‘‘ So- 
cialism in England;”’ ‘‘ The Real Causes of Wealth;’’ “‘ The 
Statistics of Agitation “‘The Growth of Wealth Since 
1843;”” ** The Increased Proportion of this Wealth which has 
been devoted to the Poor;” ‘‘The Growth of Classes with 
Moderate Means;’’ The Diminution in the Individual Income 
of the Rich;”’ *‘ The Relation between Economic Theories and 
Revolutions;”’ ‘‘ The Condition of English Peasantry;’’ ‘‘ The 
State of Pauperism in England;” ** The Relation of the Raral 
to the Urban Populations;’’ ‘‘The Present Daty of Philan- 
thropists in Regard to Social Problems.”’ 

— P. Blakiston, Son, & Co., 1,012 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have reissued the very useful and popular Amer- 
ican Health Primers in a new form, grouping the twelve sep- 
arate primers into four volumes, which gives them to the 
public in much better form for the library, and more con- 
venient for reading and reference. This series has been ably 
edited by W. W. Keen, M.D., fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians of Philadelphia. The series has been prepared to dif- 
fuse, as widely and cheaply as possible, a knowlege of the ele- 
mentary facts of preventive medicine, and the bearings and 
applications of the latest and best researches in every branch 
of medical and hygienic science. They are intended to teach 
people the principles of health, and how to take care of them- 
selves, their children, pupils, employés, etc. The authors are 
all gentlemen who have gained for themselves an enviable rep- 
utation in their profession, and in all cases have made a special 
study of subjects upon which they write. The first series con- 
tains ‘‘ Winter and Its Dangers,’’ by Hamilton Osgood, M.D.; 
“*Summer and Its Diseases,” by James C. Wilson, M.D.; ‘' Sea- 
Air and Sea-Bathing,’”’ by John H. Packard, M.D.; price, $1.25. 

— About six years ago a certain number of mothers in a cer- 
tain town in Virginia formed themselves into a club for the 
purpose of discussing the best methods of discharging their 
duties to the young people of their families. A careful record 
was kept of the conversations and discussions in which the 
circle engaged, and this has just been brought out by Harper 
& Brothers, New York, in the form of a handsome little book 
entitled Mothers in Council, It would be well for all moth- 
ers in all parts of the country to inform themselves of the con- 
tents of this modest, yet thoughtful volume. It is full of the 
most valuable suggestions in relation to all matters bearing 
upon the rational training and education of the young. 

Bishop Harst’s latest work,—a manual entitled Short His- 
tory of the Reformation, jast published by Harper & Bros., 
—is characterized by the intellectual vigor and clearness of 
style which have been remarked in the previous writings of 
this distinguished author. The book contains, among other 
illustrations, portraits of Martin Luther and John Calvin, and 


a showing the political divisions of that conti- 
nent in 

They have also just issued the forty-fifth edition of Mr. 
H. Haswell’s Mechanics oa Engineers’ Pocket. 
arg e suthor havin mn engaged upon th 
of this new edition for the last 


— Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have added a volame 
to their excellent series of “‘ Lives of Eminent Musicians,”’ 
The Life of Liszt, by Louis Nobl, translated by George P. 


Upton. This book ig lesy a biography of the great virtuoso 


than an essay on his personal and musical characteristics, It 
has been given to few to hold the position which the venerable 
Abbé now holds in the world of music. Beyond rivalry in his 


special art, Liszt possesses that peculiar charm of personal 


magnetism which binds to him by the strongest bands of affec- 
tion to all who come within the circle of his influence. Nohl 
writes of his hero under the spell of strong personal attach- 
ment, and lovingly sketches the artistic career of the great 
genius, whose heart is as warm as his head is sound. Very in- 
teresting is the account of the gypsy music which had such a 
fascination for Liszt, even in his childhood, and has left such 
deep impressions on his style, and inspired so many of his 
compositions. The author treats with deep appreciation of 
Liszt’s new departure in music, by the creation of program 
music, the union of the known and unknown,—a combination 
of the instrumental work with a general texture of poetic 
ideas. The strong individuality of Liszt’s character, his ear- 
nestness, his genial disposition, his generosity to brother ar- 
tists, his striking originality, his unapproachable ‘echnik, as 
well as his great literary ability, are all illustrated by the nu- 


merous anecdotes with which the workis filled. This brilliant 
sketch of a great man by an enthusiastic admirer can be heart- 


ily recommended to every lover of art. 

— One effect of the discussion going on at the present time 
about the value of the study of Latin and Greek will be an in- 
creased attention to the methods of instruction in those lan- 
guages, and an attempt on the part of teachers to make im- 
provements. Such an attempt is Thirty Lessons in the 
Latin Verb, by Mr. J. H. Dunbar. The book is evidently the 
result of the author’s method and practice in the class-room. 
He believes that a beginner in Latin can master the verb more 
easily and more fully by a knowledge of the development of 
its forms than by committing to memory the completed forms 
with such application as is given by recitation. He has there- 
fore divided the book into three parts: the first on the charac- 
ters and sounds of the Latin alphabet, including lessons on 
the formations of the consonants in speech and phonetic 
changes of vowels; the second, on the conjugation of the verb, 
with an application of the principle of the first part in the de- 
velopment of verbal forms; the third, on the formation of the 
principal parts, with lists of verbs, and a lesson on compound 
verbs. The whole is divided into thirty lessons, some of 
which are more nearly chapters, followed by questions, and 
sometimes recapitulations, to fix the subject in the scholar’s 
mind by directing his attention to the most important matters. 
It is intended that when a scholar has advanced as far as the 
study of the verb he should lay aside the ordinary grammar 
and substitute this book. The first part may be omitted as 
not essential, but the second and third parts will give a more 
minute and exact knowledge of the verb-forms than is obtained 
from the usual presentation in the school grammars, The 
book presents a system of instruction that has been tried in 
the class-room with excellent success, and it will undoubtedly 
be very helpful to many teachers, who have an interest and 
enthusiasm in their work, in fixing the forms of the Latin 
verbs in the minds of their scholars. The value of the book 
would be increased by the addition of an index. 

—D. Appleton & Co., New York, have just published Cours 
de Lecture et de Traduction, in two volumes, under the 
same general title. They are, however, distinct, and are sold 
separately when so ordered. Volume L., ‘‘ Etnde Raisonnée,”’ 
is designed for those beginning French; while Volume II., 
**Coutes et Mélanges, is for more advanced students, and will 
supply the needs of those who have completed the first volume, 
and desire to continue the study. This important work is by 
J. Roemer, LL.D., professor of French language and literature 
in the College of the City of New York. The author very 
wisely regards reading as the ground-work on which a rational 
method of studying a foreign idiom must be based, and this 
should be commenced early in the course of study. Beginning 
with simple anecdotes, fables, allegories in Vol. I., in prose, he 
has explained the first pages of his book by notes and illustra- 
tions which, under the name of “‘ Etude Raisonnée,’”’ he has 
placed at the end of Volume I. Grammar is only introduced 
to guide and assist the student in his first steps, to be studied 
simultaneously with the language itself, and not previously to 
its acquisition. The author claims that an intelligent student 
needs no other preparation than a knowledge of the regular 
and irregular verbs, together with such elementary notions on 
concord and classification as may be gained in the time required 
for mastering the verbs above named. In acquiring skill in 
translating, practice must be of the most painstaking char- 
acter, never quitting a word or a sentence unless it is thor- 
oughly understood. To this end the author has thirty explan- 
atory chapters, which cover all the essential points in French 
grammar, in which there is a rational discussion of its rules, 
essential to give a correct insight into the mechanism of the 
language, and to bring all that is required for a thorough under- 
standing of the foreign text within the reach of any young 


persons of average ability. The selections of both volumes are 
from the best French authors, and students desiring to secure 
for themselves not ug hy to acquire a thorough elementary 
knowledge of French, but a complete key to the literature of 
the language, will find these books very useful. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Summer : From the Journal’ of Henry D. ; i. G. 
O. Blake; $1.50, Boston: Houghton, 
Mrs. A. L. Wister; $1.50.... Vacation Cruising: 
Rothrock, ilias.; $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Jo. 
York: al on laces; by Rev. John MacKenzie; $1.25. New 
ace-Prison; $1.00. New York: F. Howard & Hulbert. 
The Eclectic Phystology; Ell F. Cincinnati and New 


York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
Index Rerum; by Joel A. Miner, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Joel A. Miner, 
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MATHEMATICS. 


intended for this department should be directed to 


unications 
Paor. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


Mr. Editor :—Having seen a solution, in your column of the 
JoUBNAL OF EDUCATION, of the famous problem given below, 
and having worked it myself in a much easier way, without 
resorting to the trigonometrical method, I send my solution to 
you, hoping that you will publish it for the benefit of those 
who might have difficulty in understanding Mr. Stevens’ 
method: Given, z?-+-y=—11 (1) 

e+y*= 7 (2) 

Square the value of z in (2), and substitate in (1), and unite 

terms, and we get: 
yt — l4y?—y+88=—0. (8) 
Factoring the first number of this equation, we have: 
— 2) (y® + 2y? —10y — 19) = 0 (4) 
Dividing by y* + 2y? — 10y — 19, we have: 


y—2=0 2=7—y? 
y=2 z=7—4 


Reply by the Editor. 

We print the above to give an opportunity to say a few things 
that seem to need elucidation. 

1. The reduction of an equation, or a set of simultaneous 
equations, means @ series of trangformations by which all the 
roots of the given equation or equations shall be found, these 
transformations to be such that they can be applied equally 
well when the equations have literal co-efficients. 

2. From this it will be seen that the division of an equation 
by a binomial factor, one term of which contains the unknown 
quantity, cannot be allowed in such a reduction. Such a divis- 
ion implies that the factor has been found, and the finding of 
the factor implies that one root of the equation has been found. 
This can only be done by trial, and that cannot be applied to 


the equations, — =a; 
+y?=b. 


3. The above, therefore, is not a reduction in any sense. 
The elimination of z is a step toward a reduction, and a reg- 
ular step that can be taken in the case of literal co-efficients. 
The next step, factoring, cannot be taken till we know one of 
the four values of y, and, knowing that, all the rest is useless, 
for we know no more at theend. The other three values of 
y remain unknown, and can only be found by trial, or by such 
a reduction as that of Mr. Stevens. 

4, All the treatment of *‘ Higher Equations”’ in our algebras, 
by Sturm’s Theorem, Horner’s Method, etc , furnishes us only 
systematic and facile methods of obtaining the real roots by 
trial, and are not claimed as reductions. 

We wish to commend to the readers of Taz JoURNAL, who 
seem to cling with such pertinacity to the idea that any way of 
finding one or more roots of an equation is a reduction, a little 
more careful study of that subject. We do this in no spirit of 
ridicule of these pretended reductions, but simply because 
there seems to be a great lack of exact notions on this subject 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


AT HOME. 

— The Hebrew Summer schools at Morgan Park, near 
Chicago, Ill., at Chautauqua and at Worcester, Mass., will be 
held this year as heretofore, the first from July 1 to July 29, 
the second from July 22 to August 19, the third from August 
5 to September 2. 

— The corporation of Harvard University have just an- 
nounced that a gift received from the estate of the late Henry 
T. Morgan, of New York, is to be used for the establishment 
of four new fellowships for the encouragement of advanced 
liberal studies, 


— The summer course in botany, from.July 7 to Aug. 16, at 
the botanic garden of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
will be given by Professor Trelease, of the University of Wis- 
consin. The fees for lectures and laboratory practice will be 
$25. Applications for places in the laboratories should be made 
to Prof. G. L, Goodale, Cambridge, before July 6. 

— One of the school-laws of New York is that ‘‘no certifi- 
cate shall be granted to any person to teach in the public 
schools of the State of New York after January 1, 1885, who 
has not passed @ satisfactory examination in physiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system.” 


— Miss Cynthia Ceres, a young school-teacher from [llinois, 
went to Dakota three years ago and took up afarm. She built 
4 shanty and lived in it, planted corn and vegetables, and made 
money. She now writes to a local 5 way **T own 320 acres 
of land worth $2000 good money. This is the product of my 
Own labor for three years, If any of my sister teachers in the 
East, who toil from one year’s end to another, but go down to 
the grave poor oid maid schoolma’ams, will come to Dakota, 
hot be afraid of a little exposure, and work for their own inter- 
est, I am sure they will be happier, richer, wiser, and stand a 
better show of getting married.” 


ABROAD. 
— In Japan, students of the common schools are required to 
Undertake a course extending over six years. 
on An official report, quoted in the Pall Mall Gazette, states 
Dy of the 81,000 teachers in the public schools of France, 
000 receive salaries below $200 yearly. 
Pn There are upwards of 800 pupils in attendance upon the 
Sases at the Technical College, Bradford, England, which has 
n in operation about fifteen months. 
Sui abe Public and private schools of the canton of Basel, 
Wwitzerland, belong to the educational department, which is 
Presided over by a council composed of eight members, ap- 
Pointed for three years, 
oat The greatest increase in the government expenses in Ja- 
' ca is in educational affairs. than £1,000 was spent 
or schools in 1864, but in 1882 the amount had risen to £26,- 


000, and a plain bettering of the condition of the negroes was 
meets. Of the 580,000 people on the island only 20,000 are 


— The University of Christiania, by a unanimous vote of 
the Odelsthing, has been empowered to place female students 
on exactly the same footing as male with regard to examina- 
tions and scholarships. Women have been allowed to attend 
the lectures of the university for the last two years, 


— In the little kingdoms of Saxony, with its 2,500,000 inhab- 
itants, gifts to the extent of $800,000 have been made to schools 
and charitable institutions, Saxony has always been a favored 
land for ped . The late king, John L., the learned com- 
mentator of Dante’s Divine Comedy, frequently visited the 
schools without his suite to listen to the lessons and talk with 
the teachers, 


— A London association offers prizes of £700 and £300 for 
the two best non-alcoholic beverages. Competitors must sub- 
mit a sample of not less than three gallons of their article, 
with a statement of its ingredients, and the cost must not ex- 
ceed £3 per 100 gallons of English measure, It is not stated 
whether foreigners may compete, but the address of the asso- 
ciation is 55 Chancery lane, 


— The billfor the reorganization of superior instruction in 
Italy, after having been discussed for two months in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, was adopted, on February 28, by a vote of 143 
against 135. Signor Baccelli, minister of public instruction, 
considering this majority insufficient, spoke of resigning, but 
as his withdrawal would have resulted in the retirement of the 
entire Depretis cabinet, his colleagues persuaded him to retain 
his portfolio, 


— The celebration of the Tercentenary of Edinburgh Uni 
versity was accomplished in the most successful manner. The 
city was thronged with distinguished visitors, and the greatest 
enthusiasm was manifested by the general public. The exer- 
cises appointed for the first day were a religious service, a 
dramatic entertainment, and a students’ ball. Great interest 
was felt in the musical portion of the program, inasmuch as 
the grand organ was to be used for the firsttime. April 17 was 
the great day of the festival. The scene in the United Presby- 
terian Hall, where the ceremony, par, excellence was held, was 
rendered unusually brilliant by the display of the academics 
from almost every quarter of the globe. Scarlet was the most 
striking color, but it appeared in combination with black, pink, 
blue, gold, the green gown of Munich, and the yellow robes 
and caps of French professors. Congratulatory addresses were 
presented by seventy-five delegates from other universities. 
Among those who received special ovations were Mr. Lowell, 
Professor Mendelsyeff, the eminent chemist of St. Petersburg. 
and Dr. Von Pettenkrfer, the physiologist of Munich. The 
popular favorites among those who were honored with the 
LL D. degree on this interesting occasion were plainly Robert 
Browning, Professor Jovett, M. De Lesseps, Mr. Lowell, and 
Sir Archibald Alison Helmhelty. Virchon Stokvis, Pettenkrfer, 
Sir William Jenner, and Sir James Paget, were welcomed with 
great enthusiasm by the medical professors. On the day fol- 
owing occurred the students’ reception of the guests. In the 
evening a grand illumination of the city was displayed. Noth- 
ing occurred to mar the dignity and brilliancy of the entire 
celebration. 

A great contest has been going on at Oxford, on the subject 
of the examination of women. There has been a rapid stride 
lately in the way of opening up educational facilities for women 
who are anxious to devote themselves to study, and Oxford 
has been compelled at last to go on with the movement, For 
several weeks the leading newspapers have been opening their 
columns freely for a discussion of the subject in all its bear- 
ings. The result is a triumphant majority in favor of those 
who have taken up the cause of the ladies. The general issue 
is well summarized by The Times as follows: Henceforth 
women will be tested by the same standards as men ip the 
studies which they pursue in common, and they will enjoy at 
Oxford, as they already enjoy at Cambridge, at Edinburgh, at 
the University of London, and elsewhere, a fair field and no 
favor. This is a result which, in our jadgment, it was worth 
some effort and even some sacrifice to obtain. Oxford has not 
moved hastily in the matter. It has hitherto reluctantly fol- 
lowed in the wake of other universities in the country in pro- 
viding for woman’s education. It has proceeded cautiously, 
tentatively, and hesitatingly. It has attempted, for reasons 
not without theoretical weight and practical cogency, to en- 
force a bifurcation in the education of the sexes. That attempt 
has practically failed. Women found that they could get else- 
where an education which suited them better, and a stamp of 
approval more easily recognized by their employers. If, there- 
fore, Oxford was not prepared to leave the direction of women’s 
education in other aud, as all Oxford men are bound to think, 
in less competent hands, it had no alternative but to frame its 
system in accordance with current demands. These and the 
like considerations have prevailed, after a thorough and patient 
discussion of the merits of the question on both sides, with a 
large majority of Convocation, and the decision recorded at 
Oxford brings the controversy to an end. Henceforth, at Ox- 
ford as elsewhere, women will be entitled to measu.e them- 
selves with men and to be estimated by the result of the com- 
parison.— The Schoolmaster, London. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Homiletic Monthly, for June, presents a most attractive and va 
ried table of contents. The French pulpit is represented in this number 
by a grand sermon from Bersier, the most eloquent preacher of the Re- 
formed Church in France; and Germany is heard from in a masterly pa: 


r by Professor Christiieb, on the German Protestant Pulpit of To day. 
There is also a striking ordination sermon on the Principles of Christian 
Missions, by Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, and short sermons of decided 
merit. The Homiletic Monthly is not only grandly fulfilling ite mission as 
a repository of the best sermonic literature of the day, but at the same 
time taking rank among the foremost religious reviews of the country. 
Price, $2.50 a year; 25 cents a single number. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 
12 Dey Street, New York. 

—The May number of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, published 
in this country by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 1104 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, at $3.00 a year, 30 cents a single number, has ten readable 
articles. ,The same firm have ready the American Edition of the Edinburgh 


for April, 1884; price $3.00 per year (quarterly), single copies 90 
It nine critical articles, among which are Me- 
moirs of Lord Lyndhurst,” ‘‘ Stephen’s History of the Criminal Law,” 
« The Chronicle of James I. of Aragon,” “* Green’s Conquest of England,” 
“ The Scottish Universities,” “ Heth and Moab,” “The Unity of Nature, 
by the Duke of Argyll, “‘ Herodotas,” and the ‘‘Coming Reform,—Egypt.” 


— The American Edition of the Nineteenth Century, for May, 1884, pub. 
lished by the Leonard Scott Pablishing Co., 1104 Walnut Street, Phil.del- 


ited by James Knowles, anon ear, 40 cents per 
great interest, con Seven able articles by 


—is a number of 
leading English writers, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, So, Pueblo, Colorado. 


CoLorapo.—Prof. Casey has recently regraded the public 
schools of Boulder. This wasa work much needed, and the 


rofessor has worked long and diligently to elevate the schools. 
e deserves great commendation for his success.—-The Union Pacific 
Railroad is making arrangements to give Colorado teachers very excellent 
rates East. No other has shown our teachers so many kindnesses as 
this.——Prest. Sewall, of the State Univ., has recently delivered some 
able and scholarly lectures at different points in Colorado. The President 
is an original thinker, and a very forcible speaker.— Through the man- 
agement of the State Univ., Joseph Cook of Boston has delivered a num- 
ber of lectures in the State. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ili. 

, ILLINOIS.—The State Dept, of Public Instr. has issued a 
* Syllabus of Work for Institutes.”’ It is designed to direct 
the work for 1884-5.——The State Dept. has compiled some 
very interesting statistics from the county reports for the year endi 
June 30, 1883. The total number of pupils enrolled in the year was 717 
We wait with some interest to see whether the first year of compulsory 
law will materially increase the number.——Supt. Carter, of Grundy Co., 
has resigned, in order to give his whole time to law practice. His suc- 
cessor is Prof. Massey, who was formerly princi of Morris schools.—— 
The private “ Normal School” at Danville has decided to go West, and a 
similar institution seeks to locate at tur. At the inter-State ora- 
torical contest at lowa City, Lilinois, meee | its representative from 
Knox Coll , secured the first prize. the Principals’ Meeting, 
Moline, April 26, the members generally concu in the opinion that 
more natural science should be taught before the high school is reached, 
Too much of the public-school course is left for the high-school years.—— 
Too much small-pox closed Charleston schools the latter of April. 
——Bareau Co, teachers held an institute at Princeton the last Saturday 
in April. A class exercise b —— from the city schools, and a paper by 
Prof. Raymond, with a ing from Dickens by Miss Ronan, were the 
exercises, W. H. Chamberlin declines to remain at Ross 

r year. 
Regent Peabody, of the State Univ. at Champaign, calls the attention of 
his students to the examination of the civil-service commission. We 
trust the time is coming when our civil service will offer an invi 
politict instead of a mere place of retirement for worn-ou' 


INDIANA. — Thomas Newiin, formerly principal of Spice- 
land Acad., has been taking a special course of study at Mich- 
igan Univ. this year. He will resume his former work next 
ear.——Supt. Boone, of Frankfort, recently delivered an address on the 

velopment of Natural Law, before the students at DePauw Univ. The 
lecture was highly commended.——Supt. D. W. Thomas, of Wabash, has 
had some unpleasant newspaper experience recently.——Prof. E. E. White 
is in great demand for high school and college commencements. He has 
already delivered an address for each of the high schools at Albion, War- 
saw,and Cambridge City.——The following are dates for college com- 
mencements : DePauw, June 13 to 19; Butler, June 6 to 13; abash, 
June 4 to 11: Bloomington, Jane 4 to 11.——Dr. Mickleborough, — 
of the Hope Normal! School, is meeting with much encouragement in his 
new field of labor. 

State Editor, ALBION N, Hast Waterloo, Iowa. 

Iowa.—lIowa Coll., having been thoroughly and substan- 
tially rebuilt, with halls of remarkable convenience and beauty, 
is now beginning to regain students. Upto the time of the 
tornado it was far in advance of other institutions in Iowa and surround- 
ing States, in its enrollment of four-years’ course college students, male 
and female. It has kept near the head still, with all its losses and disa- 
blements, its advanced students refusing to go elsewhere, and only two,— 
Methodist,—colleges passing it in numbers while it was in the dust, In 
1881, before its destruction, it had 160 students of college rank; it still has 
112, It has always been at a ew pee in this respect from its tenacit 
to a high standard. It has agreed with Berlin in requiring Greek in eend- 
emy preparation for its scientific course, It has not lowered its terms of 
admission to meet the imperfect condition of high schools in Iowa. It 
now adds two new courses of limited range, scientific and academy En- 
glish, but keeps its classical standard in the College Dept., and aims to 
raise it. It is filling up again with new students, drawn by its character 
and the remarkable maintenance of its vigor and success through unpar- 
alleled disasters. Its prospects were never so bright as now. Its receipts 
for rebuilding since the tornado have been, Western $25,429.43 ; Eastern 
$63, 571.87. Total, $89,001.30. With this, $100.000 of college property lost 
is more than restored. 


State Editor, A. 8. ULIN, lola, Kan. 


Kansas.—The eighth annual commencement of the Ottawa 
High School took place May 23, at which time the public 
schools of that city closed for the summer vacation. There 
were five uates.——The commencement exercises of the State Univ. 
was held June 4. There were 51 graduates. 26 of whom have completed 
the collegiate course. ——Prof. E. Stanley has been reélected to the super- 
intendeacy of the Lawrence schools, at an advanced salary. This is his 
fifth election to the position, andspeaks well for his ability and standing 
as an educator. Several papers of the State are urging Supt. Stanley’s 
claims to the State superintendency. Should he be elected to that posi- 
tion he would perform its duties with credit to himself and to the State.—— 
Among the prominent candidates for State Supt. are Hon, H. C. Speer the 
present incumbent; Dr. Wm. mew of Sarina, J. W. Lawhead of Fort 
Scott, and G. W. Jones of Mound City.—— Miss Carrie Bauman has been 
reélected to the superintendency of the Beloit schools ——The Co. Supts.’ 
convention meets in Emporia, June 10to 12. Their program promises an 
interesting and profitable gathering.——Ottawa will erect, during the 
summer, & new six-room school-building, thus increasing the number of 
teachers required to twenty. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The commencement exercises of the Austin 
High School will be held Thursday morning, June 19. The 
graduating class consists of five members: Blanche Engle, 
Addie Johnson, John Torrens, Belle Robinson, Ida Barnum. 
—Prof. A. W. Rankin, the efficient prineipal of the Austin 
public schools, has resigned his position to take a similar one 
at Owatonna at an increased salary. 


New Yorx.—John A. Gillett, formerly principal of Water- 
loo Univ. School, died at Peach Orchard, Schuyler Co., a few 
days ago.—An attempt is being made at Rochester to have a 
free kindergarten school established._The Clyde High School held an 
interesting literary and musical entertainment, a few days ago. ——Dr. 
Milne, principal of Geneseo Normal School, has been tendered the presi- 
dency of McAllister Coll , at St. Paul. He has not yet decided to “— " 
the call. Our State can ill afford to lose such men as Dr. Milne. e 
hope that such inducements can be offered him here that it will be for his 
interest to remaino.—The next annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc, will be held at Elmira, Jaly 9 and 10.—— t. White of Cornell 
Univ. received a letter on the 28th ult., from Hiram othr, melee the 
following donations to the university: For an additional building for the 
Sibley Mechanic Art School, $30,000; for increased equipment, $8,000; for 
an increased endowment for the same department, $50,000. 

The 38th anvual catalogue of the Packer Collegiate Inst., Brooklyn, is, 
in its finish and completeness, typical of the school it represents. Few in- 
stitutions can show a more worthy record or more honorable roll-call, 
Founded in 1845, it was among the earliest schools in the country to pro- 
vide a liberal education for young women. No private interest has 
marked its course. With that rara avis,—ample resources,—it has been 
able to pursue its course independent of public or private criticism. As 
a consequence, in all that pertains toa thorough education, the school 
takes high rank. To-day, under the presidency of T. J. Backus, LL.D, 
it prepares candidates for the local examinations of Harvard Coll., thus 
qualifying.them for admission to any institution of collegiate rank open 
to women. 

State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 
Oxn10.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its 35th annual 
meeting, at Lakeside, July 1, 2, and 3: 

TUESDAY, JULY 1, 9.00 a. m.—Supt’s Section —President’s Inaugural, 
Philistinism, by M. R. Andrews. How Well Pre is the Average 
Graduate, by Alston Ellis, Discussion, oo. by « Peck. 


200 p. m. — The Old and the New in Samuel Findley. 
opened by A, B, Johnson. 


| 
| 
=. 
| 
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WEDNESDAY, 9.00 a. m.— General Assoc.—President’s Inaugural, by E. 
F. Moulton. America Discovered, by J. J. Burns. Difficulties in the 
School-room, by Miss H. L Keeler. 

2 00 p. m.—Uhio Teachers’ Reading Circle.—Literary Culture, by Supt. 
J. E. Stabbs. Report of Cor. Secretary, Sapt. E. A. Jones. Discussion, 
—BShall we havea Reading Circle Assembly Annually ? opened by Supt. | 
J. W. Dowd. Report of Committee on Reading 

THURSDAY, 900 a m.—Ethics in the School-room, by Wm. Richardson; | 
discussion opened by T. W. Harvey. Musicin the Public Schools, by N. 
Coe Stewart. Discussian, opened: by J. A Scarritt. | 

2.00 p. m.—Anuual Address, by Dr. 8. F, Scovel of Wooster. Business. | 

Hotel Rates.—1. Board and lodgings at Lakeside Hotel, = day, $1.50. 
Board at hotel and room in the hotel annex, per day, $1.25. Board and 
lodging at any of the boarding-houses or cottages on the grounds, per day, 
$1.00, Board at hotel and room in cottages, per day, $125. 2 The best 
two hotels in Sandusky will entertain teachers, giving supper, night’s 
lodging, and breakfast, for $100. Steamers will ply between Sandusky 
and Lakeside, charging 25 cents for the round trip. 

Thesemi-anpual report of the Freemont public schools, of which W. W. | 
Ross is Supt , shows an enrollment of 1,025. The report is elaborate and | 
makes a good showing in every department of study. The Fremont 
schools are doing much good work in the way of outside reading. The 


plan is as follows: At the examinations, pupils report what books in his-| 
tory, geography, etc., they have read, and percentages allowed by the | 


teachers, the books to be approved by the teacher. A pupil who reaches 
100 per cent. in this is excused from examination in history, unless their 
class standing should be very low. In thie report Supt. Ross makes a 
strong argament for a more thorough mastery of the common English 
branches by pupils of the high schools. Natural history and geology have 
been lately dropped from the course of study. 


State Editor, Gro. J. LUCKEY, Pittsburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA — The 30th annual session of the State 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at Meadville on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, July 8 9, and 10: 

, July 8,10 a. m.—Address of Welcome, by Hon. P. Church. 
Responses by Supts. G. J. Luckey and H. E. Brooks. 200 p. m. — Inau- 
= address,—Education and Labor,—by Supt. 8. A. Baer. Discussion. 

guage in the Schools, by Prof. A. G. C. Smith, Media. Discussion, 
opened by Sapt. J. R. Spiegel. 800 p. m.—Our Fifty Years Record,— 
1834-1884. Semi-Centennial of the Common school System of Pennsyl- 
vania, by Hon. H. C. Hickok; to be followed by remarks upon the same 
wy P minent members of the Assoc. Chalk and Charcoal Sketches, by 
f. Geo. E. Little, District of Columbia. 

Wednesdy, July 9, a. m.—The New Education, by Supt. R. K. Buehrle 
Discussion opened by Supt C. A. Babcock. 2.00 p. m.—Our Dead, paper by 
Supt. G. J. Lackey, Pittsburgh. 8.00 p.m.—Boys and Girls, by Col. G 
W. Bain, of Louisville, Ky. social Reception. 

Thursday, July 10 a.m.—The County Institute, Miss L. E. abe 
of Illinois Discussion, opened by Rev. N. H. Schenck. Lightand Sight, 
as it Concerns Schools, by Prof. J. Ting'ey. Discassion, opened by Prof. 
J. A.Cooper. 2.00p. os Literature, by Prof. James Burns, Erie. 
Discussion, opened by Prof . H. Rauch. Literary Spirit in Schools, by 
Rev. D. H. Wheeler, D.D, Discussion opened by Rev. P, A. Reno, A.M, 
principal Wate:ford Acad. 8.00 p. m.—The Necessity of a Ministerjof Eda- 
cation, by Hon. E. E. Higbee, D.D. 

Note.—All papers will be subject to full and free discussion. 


State Editor, J BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 
Trexas—The new school law went into effect on the 7th ult. 


B. M. Baker was appointed State Supt., and will be nominated 
as his own successor without opposition. ——Dr Mallet, chair- 


present season, to commence August 4, and continue four 
weeks. The State Board of Examiners, consisting of Supt. 
J. Nagle of Manitowoc, Prof. W. H. Beach of Beloit, and Prof. 
A. Hardy of La Crosse will meet at Madison July 10, and con- 


tinue In session three days. 


Wisconsin — The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its an- 
nual meeting in the Assembly Chamber at Madison, Monday 
and Tuesday, July 14 and 15, 1884. Program: 

Monday, July 17, Evening Session, —Address,—The School and the 
Home, by Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut. 

Tuesday, Ju'y 18, Morning.— President's Address,—Elemen Edaca- 
tlon. Addresses by former State Supts.: Hon. A. C. Barry, i; Hon. 
Lyman ©. Draper, Madison ; Hon. J. L. Pickard, Iowa City. Ia.; Hon, J. 
G. McMynn, Racine; Hon. Samuel Fallows, Chicago, I!).; Hon Edward 
Searing, Mankato, Mion. ; Hop. W. C. Whitford, Miltonp. Address,— 
Educational Systems in the South, by Prof. A. Salisbury. 

Afternoon Session.—Report: Instruction in the High Schools on the 
Theory and Art of Teaching, by Hon. Robert Graham. Discussion, led by 
W. H. Beach, Beloit. Report: By Laws of the Assoc. 

Members will depend upon the National Educational Assoc., which is 
in session at Madison, July 15 to 18, for railroad accommodation. These 


d | rates to members of that body. 
H, Keyes, Sec. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THoMAs TasH, Portland, Me. 

— The summer terms are now closing in most of the cities 
in Maine, avd teachers are laying their plans for their summer 
vacation. 

— The School Committee of Portland have assigned the 
evening of Jane 16th, three weeks earlier than usaal, for the 
election of teachers, to the great satisfaction of the teachers 
themselves. Supt. Tash and family, with several friends, are 
expecting to sail for Europe immediately on the close of his 
schools, to be gone until their opening, Sept. 15. Some of the 
party will remain still longer abroad. 

— Many of the Maine teachers are understood to be making 
their arrangements to visit Madison, under the guidance of 
Hon. W. J, Corthell, to attend the meeting of the National 
Teachers Association. 

— The Eastern State Normal School, Castine, closed its 
spring term June 4 with the customary graduating exercises. 
The graduating class numbered nineteen, all of whom have had 
experience as teachers, the average of each being 47 weeks. 
The total attendance during the year has been 213, of whom 
60 were gentlemen, and 155 ladies. The fall term will begin 
August 26. 

— Prof. Bart G. Wilder of Ithica, N Y., professor of Physi- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Two Dartmouth editors, Fletcher Ladd of Lancaster and 
Aldis Lovell of Drewsville, have been suspended by Dartmouth 
Coll. faculty, for the language and sentiments of a communi- 
cation by Lovel! in the last issue criticising the faculty’s ac. 
tion in refusing to extend the time for handing in prize essays, 
and also for two editorials by Ladd, one calling attention to 
the communication and indorsing it, and the other character- 
izing the marking system, compulsory attendance at religious 
exercises, and the closing of the reading-room on Sunday as 
absurd, and advocating of association of stu- 
dents for supplementing the power of petition. 

Ata nelies of the Senior Class of Dartmouth College, 
it was unanimously voted to protest against the action of the 
faculty in suspending Fletcher Ladd and Aldis Lovell, editors 
of the Dartmouth, & articles which appeared in a recent 
number of that paper, for the following reasons: That the 
apology presented by them was full and sufficient; that the 
punishment, as the faculty construed the offense, was too 
severe, and the class requests the trustees to so far mitigate 
the punishment as to admit of the suspended members taking 
their degrees with the class. This is Chapter Second, and 
report says that Chapter Third already records the return of 
the young men to their places in the class. On just what con- 
ditions we are not informed. 

— The Manchester Mirror thus comments upon Supt. Buck’s 
deserved reélection: ‘' The reélection of William E. Buck as 
superintendent of schools is a merited compliment to his earn- 
est endeavors while holding the office, and is in accordance 
with the wishes of a large majority of the people of Manches- 
ter. He has made a painstaking and thoroughly successful 
superintendent.” 

— Phillips-Exeter Acad. has jast iesued its 101st catalogue, 
which enrolls 251 students during the current year. 


VERMONT. 


— Goddard Seminary was established by the Universalist 
denomination of the State, and opened in 1870 The sum of 
$50,000 was raised by the Universities in 1864, which was 
subsequently increased to $60,000 by Thomas A. Goddard of 
Bosto, for whom the institution was named. The building 
is of brick, with a frontage of 160 feet, and is situated on a 
commanding eminence in the village of Barre. The building 
has accommodations for 75 boarding pupils. The endowment 
fand is $12,000, and the scholarship fund $4000, The past 
year has been the most successful since the seminary was 
founded. The number of students in attendance last term 
was 76. The graduating class in 1883 numbered eleven. The 
president of the Board of Trustees is Rev. W. R. Shipman of 
Tufts College. The board of instruction consists of nine 


of 1. ology at the Maine Medical School, has resigned to accept the teachers; Alston W. Dana, principal. E 
Sam Houston State Normal ‘School, Hustaville, bumbers “The of Cornell 
of this sc are selec ft rts t tate, — supper o @ Foxcro 
competitive. examinations The State’ furnishes book, ‘tators, an took place ‘oa Tuesday evening, May 13, at ZS. 1 
board free. one ba ons over 80 . an teac p 
in the public sahoshead the State, areadmitted.—-- Wonderful educational | Foxcroft Exchange. The school has long been one of the BERKSHIRE COUNTY TEACHER 6 ASSOCIATION. 
life is manifested throughout the State. most useful of the Academies in the State. The above Association convened in full force at Pittsfield on 
Supt. Tash of Portland lately addressed the large teachers’ | Friday. June 6th. Vice-President Ballard presided. Mies 
Wisconsin.— Prof. Zimmerman of Milwaukee will open a/ class of this institution on ‘Style ia Schoo! Work.” This was|M. E. Kemp of North Adams read the first paper, on The 


summer school for the instruction of teachers in drawing, the 


the last of a series of pedagogical lectures given to this class. 


Qaalities of a good Primary Teacher,’’ which was prepared with 


JUST READY, 


WALKER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, Briefer Course, 


By Francis A. Waker, Prest. Mass. Institute of Technology ; Author of “ The 


GoOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Summer JnStitute, 


NORMAL, ILL. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal.| 7eym Begins JULY 14, and Ends AUG. 14. 


“Barllett’s Summer Art Schoo!” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


Ga 


Wages Question,” “ Money,” “ Money, Trade, and Industry,” etc. Beginning JULY 21 and Continuing to AUG 9. D 
nay This School is under the direction of G. H. Barr- by 
12mo ; 402 pages; price, $150. A specimen copy sent postpaid to any teacher, hg oo Falke on the Theory and Lert, Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art Bi 

for examination, with view to introduction, upon receipt of 75 cents. History’ and Macual Train: 
mg. The €chool ish rim 
The above work has been prepared with the object in view of presenting a object ts to give © graded E 
text-book suited to High Schools and Academies, and to Colleges where but one sarte System of Expression. $5.60. to those who 


term, perhaps, can be given to the study. The larger treatise in the same (Amer- W. W. SPEER, late Supt. Schools 


ican Science) Series is already adopted in such institutions as Amherst College; 
Wesleyan University; Bowdoin College; Rutgers College; Pennsylvania College; 
Haverford College ; University of California; Ripon College; University cf Wis- 


consin; Oberlin College, &c, &c, 


473 tf HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


metic, Grube 


ALEXANDER E. FRYE, Theory 
Drawing. $5 v0. 


THE PERFECT PENCIL TABLET. 


Over 5,000,000 Manufactured 


AND SOLD BY US IN EIGHT 


Teaching Gecgraphy, with Moulding in Sand and 


Miss LELIA E. PARTRIDGE, late T: 
nastics in the Philadelphia High Dehosh, Coton. In this class = course of Lectures will be given by 
tics and Physical Training, $5.00. 

Miss BETTY HARRISON, The Kindergarten and its 
adaptation to Primary Schvols, $5 

LANGUAGES. — Dr. E. W. Ka amowizer, Pb.D., 
Leipzig; Exnst HuXMAN, Graduate 
(Germany Normal School, German and French, 
Natural Methods. Two classes,—a Beginning ana 
an Advanoed Class. Both classes, $5.00. 

EEN MONTES. | COURSE OF LECTURES, free to all members of the 

Institute, by FRANCIS W. PARKER,—Obaracter- 


Marshall »| Instruction is'also given in Oil and Water-color Paint- 


Jowa, The Theory and Practice of Teaching Arith- | ing from - Lan Seasca . 
g Still-life, and dand pe from Nature 
Clay as a means of Teaching form and Geometry, 
Industrial Education in Country Schools. $5.00. 


A SPECIAL CLASS 
will be formed this year for 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


and Practice of 


Mr. BARTLETT, in Methods of Drawing and 
Desigh in the Public Schools. 


For circulars, apply at once to 
G. HB. BARTLETT, 


of Hamover,| 467 tf 12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE SEASHORE SCHOOL. 


473e Address Prest. CHAS. THOM oN, 


Building, Froebel and Pestalozzi; Mus. 

This line ot goods is made) Fax Seienth Annual Session 

from a white pencil paper, bound | , be& Practice School, consisting of Pri. 33, nk 

on the end, with a cover orna-| A, SPEAR, late of Quincy, Mass, Mom P= 

and practice in this school. Qs Pa) Z Z 

E mented by a handsome design. Members of the Institute will be permitted to work | |[T] 

él i] FIVE SIZES, RULED PLAIN. Drawing, Chemistry, Physics, and Manual Traising by ||] 

~ Prices from three (3) to fifteen| te whe Schoo! will be devoted || 

¢ eo other games, under the direction of Mr. Frye. = 4 t : Ne 2 

Op [15] cents: within the reach of | “vs ai 

(a nls; every scholar in the land. Southern, Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne, Eastern Tilinota.| 4 = Circulars, with full information, ’ < 

Oip IGA ROSE ADDRESS BW. PUTNAM * 
| er FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, |Polytechnic Institute, ( samaica PLain, Boston, MASS 

00 ; 

Manufactured by the Shops. Entrance fxamineiions June 26 ani Bept 16 rina A New Teachers’ Agency. 


s 
Acme Stationery = Paper Co, 0F ORATORY, BastoN UNIVERSITY, tnd stam for ond 
146, 148, and 150 Centre St., higher plane of requirement. Special 
SOPYRGHTED, WEE, AGME STATIONERY |) NEW YORK. a, 8. 8. Cc. 
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much thought. She spoke particularly of tact, enthusiasm, 


jove for children, and education of the primary teacher, hold- 
ing that all these qualities are very essential for success in 


teaching young children. 


of the most important of any in the public schools. 


a Reeds of Ungraded Schools. He dwelt on a definite 


course of st 
e, earlier instruction in writing and more to reading, 
to oe haste to get through the text-book. 
age 
teaching.” He considers it very essential that children shal! 
be taught to use the English language correctly and know how 
to write it early. 
He was followed by Prin. Abner Rice of Lee, who pre- 
sented one ‘of the best papers of the session in answer to the 
uestion, ‘‘Is the tendency of our present school system to 
ver educate the young?” Mr, Rice ably answered the ques- 
tion in the negative. 

Miss Lucy B. White of Centerville read a paper on How to 
teach young pupils History, and illustrated an original plan by 
two of her pupils. The plan was shown by these ten-year-olds 
on the blackboard. They drew a line to denote a certain 
period of time, and placed in one order the events 
which transpired — the term. The plan was heartily 
approved by Mr. G. A. Walton, who was present, and several of 

e teachers. 
or. C. F, Adams from Worcester gave an interesting talk on 
arithmetic, in the afternoon Mr. F, W. Eliott of Stockbridge 
spoke upon discipline, and the other afternoon exercises were 
also of unusual interest. 

The evening lecture by J. T. Prince of Waltham, who spoke 
on practical education, was largely attended. 

High School Department.— The High School department, 
which met on Saturday, was attended by most of the high 
school teachers in the county. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Prest., W. P. Beckwith of 
Adams; Vice-Prest., F. A. Homer of Great Barrington; Sec, 
E. W. Wright of Adams. The discussion of the High School 
Curriculum was very interesting. In addition to this, Miss 
M. Millard of North Adams read a short paper on Political 


Economy, and Rey. H. I. Bodley gave a valuable address on 


“*Moral Teachings in Hi ” 
with much inte ~~ 4 gh Schools,”” which was listened to 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— Miss Hattie Hopkins, who teaches one of the district 
schools of Barrington, finds the capacity of her school-house 
not quite adequate to the demands for reom. This will be 
remedied another year by the establishment of the proposed 
higher grade school for more advanced pupils. Barrington, 
by the way, has very excellent schools. 

— Supt. A. F Pease. of Pawtucket, entertained the classes 
of ’83 and ’84 of the High School, and their teachers recently, 
at his residence, 

— The Warren schools observed Decoration Day. Rev.L A 
Pope presided ; Rev. J. H. Nutting offered prayer; and Rev. 
Wa. N. Ackley gave an able and interesting address, 

— Westley (Dis. No. 1) is to build a new school-house, in 
accordance with a vote passed at a recent meeting of the tax 
payers of the district. 

— The Com. on Edneation in the Legislature, which met 
for organization at Newport, M ay 27, consists of Messrs. 
Dwight R. Adams, Carlisle Vose, Mellviile Ball, James Harris, 
Lewis B. Smith, Lyman M. Darling, and Edward M. Babbitt. 

— Rev. Geo, L. Locke of Bristol and Rev. ©. J. White of 
Woonsocket, have been reélected members of the State Board 
of Ed. and trustees of the State Normal School. These gen- 
tlemen are faithful and efficient servants of the State in the 
cause of education. 

— Miss Annie S. Peck, a graduate of Michigan Univ, read 
& paper on ‘ Coéducation of the Sexes” before the Woman 
Suffrage Assoc , Thursday, June 5. 

— Prospect Hill, Lonsdale, is to have a new school-house, 
the cost of which is not to exceed $7,000. 

— Dr. Mowry will carry to his new field of labor, as associate 
editor of Tur JourNAL, the esteem and good wishes of a very 
large circle of friends, and they are not ali teachers. His long 
term of service as a teacher, his widely extended acquaintance 
with educational affairs and educators outside of Rhode Island, 
and his sound judgment render him eminently well qualified to 
do good work in his new field. He has been identified with 
Rhode Island educational affairs so long, that we shall be un- 
willing to consider him as other than a Rhode Islander, for 
some time to come. 


— A musical festival of. some of the Providence grammar 
schools, was held in Music Hall, Friday afternoon, June 6. 
The schools represented were Thayer Street, Oxford Street, 
Cardace Street, Doyle Avenue, Mt. Pleasant. Some of the 
schools pot represented on this occasion will appear in a sim- 
ilar one a week later. Mr. B. W. Hood, teacher of music, con- 
ducted the exercises, and Mr. A. A. Stanley presided at the 
organ; Prin. Morgan of the Normal School, and Mayor Doyle 
were present as invited .guests. Mr. J. W. Rice, chairman of 
the Music Com, for public schools, was present, and spoke 
briefly, as did His Honor, the Mayor. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. FRaNoH, New Haven, Conn. 

— At the recent Institute at Redding, instruction was given 
in the summer school branches by Principals Stevens of Stam- 
ford, Twitchell of Hartford, and Carroll of New Britain, and 
Supt. Harrington of Bridgeport. These Institutes represent 
but a part of the work of Secretary Hine. 

Evening meetings of citizens.and teachers have been held 
all through the State, in which addresses have been given by 
local teachers and eminent instructors from other States. 

— Principal Morse retires from the North Middle School of 
Hartford, after a continuous service of sixty-one years. This 
is an unparralleled record, and a. journal of his reminiscences 
would make a very readable volume. Mr. Morse is to be suc- 
ceeded at Hartford by Supt. Gordy of Ansonia It is a meri- 
ted promotion, and we predict great success for him in his new 
field of labor. 

— There is a lively contest for the principalship of the Stam- 
ford High School, made vacant by the death of Mr. Beals. 

— The Connecticut Council of Education will meet at the 
High-School Building, Hartford. June 14th. The followin 
questions will be discussed: ‘‘ Why should not the Gener: 
Government give aid to the State Governments in the great 
work of educating their citizens?’’ ‘‘In what way can this 
Organization aid the State Board of Education in making more 
‘ficient our Country Schools?’ Officers,—M. A. Warren, 
President; A. P. Somes, Vice-Pres.; H. E. Sawyer, Sect’y and 
Treas.; Ex. Com., — 8S. T. Datton, C. F. Carroll, J. D. Bartley. 


— Associate Principal Mead, of Ansonia, has resigned his 
position, and will spend the coming year in Europe, recruiting 


his impaired health. 


Works Published by C. W. LARISON, at Ringos, N. J. 


Any work sent by mail on the recept of the pric. 


ELEMENTS OF ORTHOEPY. 
text-book upon this neglected sienc. §$.55. 


The only 


THE TENTING SCHOOL, 
Tenting, and the History of Two Tenting Tours, by 
Prof. C. W. Larison, M.D., an experienced Tenter. 
$1 25. 


TER. 


SYLVIA DUBOIS, The Meroia ov Cedar|\THE JOUBNAL OF AMERICAN 


Sumit. Now 116 years old. The slave who whiped 
her mistress and ganed her fredom, A very lively 
book, $.75. 


POBTRAIT OV SILVIA DUBOIS, the 
heroin ov Cedar Sumit, now 116 years old. 


The Ontfit for| THE FONIC SPELER AND SILABA- 
The book for those who wish to know the art 
of fonic speling. 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES Or 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


By Col. Taos.W, KNox. Outsells all others 10 to 1. Author- | A. 


HARTFORD PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Fall course, two years ; shorter course, one year. The 
Delsarte System of Gesture, and a complete courss of 
vocal training Term begins Oct 9. Apply at 1 Somer- 
set St., Boston, Maas., after Oct. 1st to 9th, from 10 to 12 
M. For circulars address 


ized, Authentic, Impartial, Complete, the Best and Cheapest. | 474 bh eow MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 
500 pages $1.50, Sells like wildfire. 50 per cent. to Agents, 
and Outnt free. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, ete., to 


Comfort, Health, Enjoyment. 


It contains the Joint Rules of the 


BINDERS 


TEACHERS and others who need Pure Ocean Air 
and Rest, and who prefer to avoid fashionable and ex- 
travagant hotels, — seeking the maximum of comfort 
for the minimum of price,—should address the Propri- 


British and American Filological Association. $25. |For the volume of THE JOURNAL of |etors ot the two Hotels named below for terms, infor- 
oR- 1884, will be sent to any address, | mation, etc., before making arrangements for their 
THO@EPY. A Monthly Magazine devoted to postpaid, for $1.50 each. ag 
Orthoepy in the widest sense ov the term. Per year, Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., * “Hotel Neptune, Narragansett Hotel, 
$1.00. 18 Hawley Street, Roaton 472 BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA—"“The Best”—Planned by HON, HORACE GREELEY, LL.D, 


Prest F. A. P BARNARD, LLD., Columbia College, N. Y, 
Prof. ARNOLD H. GUYOT, LLD., College of New EDITORS IN CAIEF, 


Who wrote and signed more than 150 of the 8000 great 
special articles, besides supervising the whole work. 


It has 31 Departments, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each,— viz : ‘‘ Public Law.” etc., by Prest. T. D. Woousgy, LL D.; ‘‘ Civil Law,” etc., by Prof. T. W. 


Dwient, LL.D.; American History,” ete , by Hon. Horace LL D., 
by Prof. WILLARD PARKER, M.D., LL.D., ete.. ete , etc. It has 2000 eminent contributors from all parts of America and Europe, whose names are signed to their articles. 


and Hon. ALex. H. Stevens, LL D.; ‘ Botany,” ete., by Prof. Asa Gray, LLD.; “* Medicine,” etc, 


It is THE. 


Best,” and the only original American Cyclopedia. It contains more than Appletons’ in 16 volumes, and at half the price Don’t fail to examine Jounson’s before purchasing apy other. 


Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World, including Fifteen of our Createst Institutions of Learning, viz.: 
The amount of valuable information is wonderfal,’ etc.— Rt. Hon. W. Gladstome, LL.D, 


“TI expect to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it.” etc.— Prof. F. J. Child, LL.D. A 
Harvard University, “ Convenient, compact, and correct,” ete — Hon. C. Winthrop, LL D. “ More accutate knowledge than an ordinary library,” ete. — 
“Tadd my testimonia ts great excellence,”’ etc.— Prest. 8. G. Brown, LL.D, ‘ worthy monument of Am ete.— WO8OY, 
Brown University “Itisa valuable mine of information,” etc.— Hon. Roscoe Conkling, LL.D « The best in the English language for general ase, fe = tay BS W. “ys LL.D. 
A vast amount of useful matter,” etc.— Prest. Samuel C, Bartlett, LL D Lucid, able, and comprehensive, etc.— Hon. Wil 
Dartmouth, “ Calcalated to serve an excellent purpose,” etc — Prest. A. D. White, LL.D. ‘A possession of great value,” etc.— Hon. Thomas entusori ig aon. 
sees ** Superior to any work of the kind,” etc.— Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D. “ A trustworthy source of knowledge, etc.— Prof. ee ee EL ¥ 
Williams “ A thesaurus of useful knowledge,” etc.— Prest. Alexis Caldwell, LL dD. ‘* A standard book of reference,” etc — Prest. P. A. Chad ng me 
4 After the Bible the most indispensable,” etc.— Prest. W. 8. Clark, LL.D. The beat work of the kind,” etc — Chancellor George 
Cornell University “ A vast amountof useful knowledge,” etc.— Prest. Noah Porter, LL.D, ** A collection of very bigh value,” ete.— Prof. W.D. Whitney, ae 
’ Not equaled by any other.” etc.— Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, LL D. “ Extremely useful to all classes,” etc — Hon. Charles O Cons 5 D. 
Amherst ** An honor to the country.” etc.— Rt. Rev Horatio Potter, LL.D. «It is superior to all others,” etc.— Prest. B. G. Robinson, LL.D. 
Ham ton * The best we have,” etc.— Hon. Wendell Phillips, L . “* Very complete,” etc.— M. R. ot . 
ter a! ” etc.— . J, H. Seelye, LL.D. * Willsu a want long felt, —U.8. , LL.D. ° 
hes Univ., Ie le Benjamin “It is aable,” Presi. J, L. M. Curry, LL.D. 


. “It is rich,” ete.— Prof. Benjamin Silliman, LL.D. 7 
o in the lib f Congress, to answer more questions satisfactoril “ Every teacher needs such a work, and I should like to see it in every househo 
Richmond, ho, “tt isa work wiih found, inthe brary of Spofferd, LL.D., Librarian of Congress. Hon. John D, Philbrick, LL D , Late Supt. of Boston Public Schools. 


SON & CO., Publishers. 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


4 WE ALSO WANT A FEW FIRST-CLASS MEN TO CANVASS FOR “JOHNSON’S ATLAS.” 


At MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of foreign languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers only, none others are 
em ployed in the Public Schools and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, o Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans, 


Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, train intelligent 
With this end in view, Dr. RosgnrHat, in connection with his & of = 
Normal Trai 1 Languages, at Martha’s Vineyard. The Classes will commence July 8, and will continue for fiy . 
The an Terms lower than in any other Institute. Teachers with a fair grammatical knowledge can 
graduate after one term. 

@ All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities the United States. 


Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
DB. RICHARD 8S. ROSENTHAL, Meisteksonarr Bureau, 299 Wasnineron Srrert, Boston, Mass. 


a paper was aiscussed by H. H Ballard of Lenox, H. B. | — 
Miner of North Adams, Rev. A. B. Whipple of Pittsfield, and we 
ra. all agreeing that the primary teacher’s position is one 
| 
) 
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. Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Price 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. e ° P Brewer Cassell & Co, N ¥ 1 15 
Picture Teac . . . . 
The American Horsewoman. Illus. Kerr Houghton, Mifflin & Co Bost 2 00 
Summer Selections. Thoreau « 6 1 50 
A Country Doctor Jewett “ 46 100 
The Great Composers. . D. Lothrop & Co, Boston 
Classic Tales. . gewo . ‘ 
1,000 Test Problems in Arithmetic.  Weodward J. E. Sherril), Danville, Ind 30 

vernments of the World. . Henry “ “ “ 25 
The Normal Reader. Coombs “ “ 12% 
Psychology Applied to the Art of Teaching. Hailmann W. Small, Boston 50 
Am Institute Lectures, 1883. . “ 1 00 

namo Machinery. . Shellen D. Van Nostrand, N 5 00 

re Painting. 16Piates.  . Cassell & Co, N ¥ 3 00 

English Classics. Nos. 42,45, 47,and 49. . Clark & 12 
Life the Piutes. . Mrs. Mann Cupples, Upham & Co, Bost 1 00 
Wheels and Whims. An Etching. . ‘ o « 1% 
There was Oncea Man. . . e e ° Newell Fords, H. & Hulbert, NY 1 50 
The Giant’s Robe. Anstey D Appleton & Co, N 1 25 
Sir Thomas Upmore. Blackmore Harper & Bros 35, 50 

e Great men! . . . . . omson 
Reading Club’ No. 13, Baker Lee & Shepard, Boston 15, 50 
Whirlwinds. Davis “ “ “ 50 
Inductive Lessons in Latin. ° ° Tetlow Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 25 
One Among Many. Good Cupples, Upham & Co, Bost 1 00 
Boston Cook Book. Lincolo Roberts Brothers, Boston 2 00 
The Usurper. . 5 . . Gautier bed 66 1 50 
History oT Years’ War. G P Patnam’s Sons, N 4 00 
Catalogue for 1 Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


We desire to invite special attention to the 
new catalogue for 1884 of Ginn; Heath & Co., 
Boston, which contains also announcements of 
books in preparation for early issue. This en- 
terprising firm has its main house at 9 and 13 
Tremont Place, Boston, with branches at 4 Bond 
Street, New York City, and at 180 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. This firm have in this catalogue 
a list of books any publisher in the world might 
well be proud of. It has no less than nineteen 
authors in the department of English Liter- 
ature, including such names as Hudson, Arnold, 
Sprague, Yonge, Hunt, Lounsbury, Church, 
Carpenter, Allen, Minto, Craik, Hall, Lambert, 
etc. In English grammar, Prof. Whitney, Mrs. 
Knox (Heath), Bancroft, Byxby, Gilmore, ete. 
In Latin, Allen, Greenough, Leighton, Tetlow, 
Blackburn, White, Tomlinson, and others of 
good repute, as authors. In Greek, Goodwin, 
Allen, Flagg, Harding, Leighton, Tyler, White, 
ete. In mathematics, Wentworth, Dr. Hill, 
Pierce, Wheeler, and others. In science, Gage, 
Hill, Shaler, Everett, etc. In music, Mason, 
Eichberg, Holt, Sharland, ete. In philosophy, 
Hickok and Seelye. In Sanskrit, Lanman and 
Whitney. In department of modern languages, 
Bolsen, Hodges, Knapp, and Sheldon; and a 
choice list of miscellaneous books, all described 
in this model catalogue. Each book is described 
and the opinions of eminent scholars and teach- 
ers added to show the estimation in which it is 


held. We commend this catalogue to teachers 
in —— of standard text-books by approved 
authors. 


Tue Boston ScHoot or Oratory. — The 
friends of this institution are to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that so competent an in- 
structor as Professor Moses True Brown is to 
succeed Professor Raymond, whose retirement 
was announced in alate number of the New 
England JouRNAL or EpvucaTion. Professor 
Brown has a national reputation, and for fif- 
teen years has been connected with Tafts Col- 
lege, which has a chair of Oratory on a par 
with the other departments of collegs work. 
Professor Brown is an enthusiastic student of 


the Delsarte system of instruction, and enters 
into the new educational philosophy with great 


A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 William 
Street, New York, announce for early publica- 
tion, The Elements of Morality, by Professor 
Paul Janet, member of the Institute, author 
of the Theory of Morals, Final Causes, etc.; 
translated by Mrs. Professor Hiram Corson, 
Cornell University, The work will be pub- 
lished in time for the opening of the fall session 
of colleges, academies, and high schools. The 
book treats the subject in a popular manne/, 


and is highly recommended by President White 
of Cornell University, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, and others. 


CorRxEcTion. — The prices of the Eclectic 
Physiology and Hygiene, published by Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New 
York, were incorrectly stated in the notice in 
Tae JounnaL. The price for introduction 
and sample is 60 cents; exchange price, 36 cts. 

To Lapres.—If you wish to render your skin 
white and soft, use Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— It is asserted that the market value of Mr. 
Jay Gould’s securities shrank $25,000,000 dur- 
ing the late panic. 


— I am cured of catarrh and deafness by Ely’s 
Cream Balm. My aunt was deaf in one ear. 
After using the Balm a few times her hearing 
was restored. F.D Morse, Insurance Broker, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Not a liquid or snuff. 


— A veteran of 1812, aged 93 years, is now 
en route to New York City from South Caro- 
lina, on foot. 

— Everybody wants to know the news. The 
latest is that Esterbrook is still making those 
delightfally easy writing and reliable pens that 
are so popular everywhere. 

— Out of a population of 25,000,000, Eng- 
land sends only 5,600 students to her two uni- 
versities. 

— Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of heart disease, nervousness, and sleep- 
lessness. 

— Germany, with a population of 43,000,000, 
has 22,500 students in her universities. 

— We recommend Ely’s Cream Balm where 
acure for catarrh is called for, and consider 
that we are doing the public a service by making 
its virtues known to those afflicted with this 
this loathsome disease, for which it is in most 


instances a perfect cure. Peck Bros., drug- 
gists, Grand Rapids, Mich. Price, 50 cents. 
See advertisement. 


— The New England States, with a popula- 
tion of 4,110,000, send 4,000 students to college. 


ImPpoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other ass hotel in the city. 


— Scotland, with a population of 4,000,000, 
has 6,500 university students. 


— My mother began gaining from the first 
dose she took of Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. 
She is rid of those bad feelings about her heart 
now; the relief is permanent; other remedies 
only helped for a few minutes.—Miss Clara 
Bradt, Lawton, Mich. $1.00 per bottle, at 
druggists. 


Apvice To Moruers.— Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK 7 Isiands, 


Teachers visiting New York City can find hotel accom- 
modations at less than one half hotel prices at the quiet 
private boarding-house of MRS. M. HORTON, 140 West 


23rd Street, between 6th and 7th Avenue. Well-far-| Mo 


nished rooms; all conveniences, with good li board, 
$1.50 per day. Oar and stage lines at the door connect 
with every line in the city. Elevated R. R. Station 
within 300 feet. The most central and accessible loca- 


tion in town. 47440 


(Put the address in your memorandum.) 
Normal Class for Kindergartners. 


A New, Carefaly Revised, and Enlarged Béition 


WARREN 
Intellectual Arithmetic 


UPON THE 


INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


it of the Author, and an Appendix Containing a Sketch 
ie oe heteers Life, his original Preface, and George B. 
Emerson’s Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 


“ Indeed, it may be truly said that; “It is admirably » and is 
the uniting’ bas been so whealy done | just the book we i shall rec. 
as to insure even greater favor to | ommend its adoption for use in our 
the bést book on mental arithmetic | schools.—M. A. REED, S d- 
ever produced.” —B. P. SNOW, Supt | ent of Schools, Girard, Ohio, 


of Schools, Biddeford, Me. 


The atterations ond addi- 
ti in this edition, are im 
ments in what was the 
best, and by far the best, manual of 
mental arithmetic that I have ever 
s:en.”’—THos. HILL, 
of Harvard U' 


believed that this edition of Colburn is the fullest, most scientific, most 
san pte every way the best, Intellectual Arithmetic ever published. 


The New Edition is 16mo, has 232 pages, and the price is 35 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


tudents, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inmter- 
udacunt Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Kmterlimears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 
Classics. 


pecimen d free. 
416 DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phvsiological “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Olil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
a Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARK, VN. £. 4gt., 23 Franklin St., Bosten. 


The Cream of a Whole Library. A wonderfully fascinating 
school. 


book. One of the best, most c and ing books ever pub- 
culars and full particulars to BRADLEY & CO., Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., 


lished, Tosee it isto appreciate it. Just the book for the family or the . 
»lete with valuable information. Agents can't fail to make a 7 success. Entirely new, Send for cir 
Phila., Pa. Working Agents wanted at once 


ALLEN STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


8 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
The method of short-hand writing taught at this Institution ts » ly adapted for educational 
as it enables the pupil to gain more speed than long-hand from the gZ,and in a shorter time ee cena 
by other methods attain the highest speed of which the art is capable. 
The ‘‘ Allem Method » bas received the warm approval of the most eminent educators throughout the 
country. Principals and others interested are invited to send their addresses, and cireulars giving particulars 
will be mailed, while their correspondence is respectfully solicited. 


The Amherst College Summer School of Languages, 
AT AMHERST, MASS., 


Will begin on Monday, July 7, and continue five weeks. There will be four Departments, with twelve 
Teachers and Lecturers, The location is One of the most healthful and beautiful in New England, Religious 


service in French on Sundays. For farther information and program, address 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


Public School Teachers. 


Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach 
in the public day and evening schools of Boston will be 
examined Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, August 
26, 27, and 28, in the Girls’ High School house, West 
Newton Street, Boston. The examination will 


473 tf Prof, W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Pu mounted and unmounted, of Places in all Parts of 
Architecture, and Modern Paintings. 
hese 
the c' 
WASHINGTON STREET, %¢hool, and Prof. C. K. Norton of Harvard College. 
EXCURSIONS. 


posienttins furnish an inexpensive means of graphic illustrat 
in 
T. 
BOSTON, MASS.. mand stamp for Price list and Catalogue of over 5000 
All Travelling Expenses Included. 


AIDS IN TEACHING. 
the Old Masters; Engravings, Etchings, Stat- 
338 Harris of Concord, Mass, Dr, Larkin Danton of Normal 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
SEVEN GRAND SUMMER TRIPS 


On the following dates: at94.M.,and on Wednesday 
* Memphremagog White y .50 A.M, Attendance will be requir 
and the day. Those who intend to be candidates shaald send at 


2. Jul “Lake Memphremagog 
and the White requirements, and subjects of the exam 
3. July 8, Lake Winnipesa PI ° tion, 
Montreal, Quebec, St. Lawrence PHINEAS BATES, 
Lake ones » ete, Secretary of the Board of Supervisors, 
4. July 10, Saratoga, Niagara Falls, the Thousana| 478 ¢ Mason Street, Boston. 
St. Lawrence River and Rapids, Montreal,Lake 
al through the White Mountains. 
. July 5,8 
6 July 21, Lake Memphremagog and the White WANTED: 
7. July 28, New York, Lehigh Val tn bendle large hil- 
. July ew Yor Mauch g,"’"— a man able .o e e oung chil- 
Switchback Railroad, Glen Onko. Wyonsine Valles? dren, and also one who could interest boys and young 
Watkins Glen, N Falls, Saratoga, etc. men and young ladies ; a man of experience and fruit- 


ful resources for interes: upils. Salary from $1,500 
to $2 000 for the right ee Pappy at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
er N. Burean, 
Hawley St., Boston. 


Call or send for ve circular, 


W. RAYMOND, 
240 Washington Street, Boston. 


A NORMAL CRADUATE 


= 


= 


Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic is indorsed by| The examination of candidates takes place Sept. 9, | of the 4 ’ Mass. Normal desires oo contain beautiful 
physicians, Ask for Colden’s; no other. Of 1884. apply Mrs. and on as teacher of Bclence Has baa. several Garde, price 
Miss F. Son care J. W. Schermerhorn ¥ success experience, ust been rediected, : sample School Reward Cards. 

druggists. 7 East 14th St., New York. 4741” Address “ CE,” 16 Noy Bh, Boston 00. Warren 480 


| — 
| 
i 
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School Book Exchange. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
School and College Text-Books, 


90 CoamBers Sr., New Yor«. 


rchased the entire interest of the Text. 
pot Cor, and exclusive right to publish the following 


Books : 
CAMPBELL'S READING SPELLERS, 


A New Method of Teaching Spelling. 
First AND SECOND BOOKS. 


ALLEN's COMPOSITION Books, 


Nos I. anp II, 


call the attention of all progressive Edu- 
Pode sperial merits of these books, and are sat- 
jefied a critical examination of them will result in the 
admission that they meet @ want long ae by 
teachers of every grade. Other books course of 
preparation. Any iuformation relating to the above 
will be promptly given on application, by letter or 


otherwise, to 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


90 Chambers St,., "I. City. 
School Books Bought, Sold,and Exchanged. 468m 


Teacher’s Mannal in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass, 
This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 
cific directions to teachers of ¥ grades how to 
teach elementary Arithmetic. It has m universally 
commended by the beat teachers and superin’ 


Price, 40 cent _ 
his d ment of work. ce cents. 
In this NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
854 tf 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
THE TEACHER’S AID 
To School Attendance. 


Adapted to allschools. Raises the per cent. of attend- 
ance. ye time and labor. Promotes accuracy and 
Stone. 
of 


uniformity in reports. 
Recommended’ by Supt. A. P. Springfield 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent Mass. Board 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 
Educators, send 20 cents for —- or. Stamps 
taken. ._ Address, J. M. BANNON, 
450 eow Lock Box 279, Springfield, Mass. 
WANTED. 
A teacher of Elocution, who may establish for himself 
permanently a department, during the Summer in con- 
nection with a prominent Summer School, Teachers 
with the best references only should send at once their 


address, etc., to 
R. 12, N. E, JOUR, OF EDUCATION, Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 
Bor {Q SUCCESSFUL 


BUOK AGENTS or 
TEACHERS ot enterprise to operate as GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS! and 


n others to intro- 
duce a new work of remarkable merit and t sale- 
ability. Positions are worth $1,000 to $2,500 per 
annum. Address, giving fli part 8 of ¢ Ce, 
success, age, etc. HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tae Raymonp Summer Excursion.—The 
vacation season has arrived, and our northern 
mountains, rivers, lakes, and forests are begin- 
ning to have strong attractions for tourists. 
The prospectus issued by Messrs. Raymond and 
Whitcomb regarding their July tours will there- 
fore be welcomed. A splendid list of excur- 
sions has been arranged with visits to the White 
Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Like Win- 
nipesaukee, Montreal, Quebec, the St. Law- 
rence and Saguenay rivers, Saratoga, Niagara 
Fall, the Thousand Islands, the Lehigh and 
Wyoming valleye, Mauch Chunk, Watkins Glen, 
ete. The parties will leave Boston on different 
dates, and the tours will be from six to ten days 
each, These excursions will be carried out in 
precisely the same style as the California tours, 
the participants being assured every attention 
while traveling, and a relief from its cares and 
responsibilities. Under such circumstances the 
tourist can devote his whole time to the enjoy- 
ment of the trip without experiencing any of 
the petty annoyances arising from the cares 
and responsibilities of ordinary traveling. A 


circular giving full details regarding the differ- 
ent excursions may be obtained of W. Ray- 
mond, 240 Washington Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS desiring certificates of qualifica- 
tion to teach in the Public Day and Evening 
Schools of Boston, will be examined at the 
Girls’ High School-house, August 26, 27, and 
28, at 9 a.m. Candidates should send to Phin- 
eas Bates, Secretary of the Board of Super- 
visors, Mason street, Boston, for circular con- 
taining fall information with regard to require- 
ments and subjects of the examination. [e 

WE invite the attention of teachers and others 
of our readers to the card of Mrs. M. Horton, 
140 West 23d Street, New York City, in Tue 
JOURNAL of this week. The house of Mrs. 
Horton is a favorite boarding-place for many 
prominent Eastern educational and business 
people when sojourning in New York. Her 
prices are very reasonable, accommodations 
very desirable, and location very central. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 

State NorMAL SCHOOL, 
Savem, Mass., March 11, 1884 
Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard eurface, The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used, I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 

nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Hagar. 


To any of our friends who intend to do 
Europe during vacation we would recommend 
the Dominion Line from Quebec, whose adver- 
tisement appears in this issue. 


Milk 
Street, Boston. tf 
Teachers 


ACATION EMPLOYMENT. 


wishing a lucrative and healthy business 
during vacation, cannot do better than address 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., RooHEsTER, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED ! Quick. To sell the 
LIFEothNEXT PRESIDENT 
and Vice Prest. Also sketch of each former Presi- 
dent, campain statistics. steel portraits of the candé- 
dates, &c., &. 550 pages, Send 50c. for outfit 
at ence. Strike quick —be first in the field. 
Rely on areliable house. We have been established 
16 years; have an extensive manufactory ; will guaran- 
tee the best book and earliestissued. Wiberal terms. 
Address HUBBARD BRos., 10 Federal St., 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, lady 
or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 
new medical work by M. B. FLETOHER, M.D., en- 
titled “ Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 


$2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 
WILSON BROTHERS, 
461 tf 81 KILBY StT., Boston, Mass, 
Send six cents for , and 
receive free a costly box o 
* which will help all, of either sex, 
to more money right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once True & Co., Augusta, Maine, 457s 


— 


WANTED, 
TEACHERS to sell our publications during vacation. 
ood guarantee and permanent position to all who are 
Successful. Every agent who shows ability for the busi- 
ness is promoted to a County and State Agency. 
CASSELL & CO., Limited, 
474 b 822 Broadway. New York. 


A SPECIAL AGENT WANTED, 


at each of the Summer Schools and educational gather 
ings this season, to introduce and receive subscriptions 
to our new Magazine in the French and German Lan- 
guages. An excellent opportunity to pay vacation 
expenses. Address the publishers, 

THE FOREIGN ELECTIC CO., 
4T4c P, 0. Lock Box 1800, Philadelphia. 


POETICAL 
CONCORDANCE. 


A CONCISE CONCORDANCE to the principal Poets 
of the world, embracing tit'es, first lines, characters, 
subjects, and quotations. Compiled by CHARLES A. 
DvuRFEE, compiler of the Index to Harper's Maga- 
zine, 1850 to 1880, and other works. 639 pages, lar, 
12mo. Library edition, cloth, $1.00; extra cloth, 
gilt edges, ornamented, $1.25. 

Ready at last, after enormous labor and great ex- 
pense! Few volumes published in recent years will 
give greater delight to a large circle of readers than 
this. It isan open sesame to the beauty and riches of 
the poetical literature of the world in a more perfect 
degree than any other single volame in the language. 
Its plan is so unique, and yet so simple, that readers, 
authors, and publishers will wonder it was never 
before hit upon, 

Whatever knowledge you may seek concerning the 


literature embodied in the tical works of the foilow- 


ing world-famous authors, here you will fin@the ready 

key: 
Arnold Hemans, Rogers, 
Aytoun, Herbert, Rossetti, 
Browning (Mrs.), Holmes, Schiller, 
Bryant, Homer, 
Burns, ood, Shakespeare, 
Byron, Ingelow, Shelley, 

pbell, eats, Spenser, 

Chaucer, Longfellow, Taylor (H.), 
Coleridge, Lowell, Tennyson, 
Cowper, Macaulay, Thompson, 
Crabbe, Meredith, Virgil, 
Dante, Milton, Wesley (C.), 
Dryden, 
Eliot (Geo.), Poe, Whittier, 
Goethe, Pope, Willis, 
Goldsmith, r, Wordsworth. 


to SEE the volume to appreciate it 
forget that have the privii of 
seeing any book I publish before you pay for it, and may 
return at my expense if vou don’t find it satisfactory. 
See “ Fair Terms to Buyers ” in all catalogues. 
LUMES Choice Books. Cata- 
Meng Re free. Books for examination before 
payment on evidence of good faith. NOT sold by deal- 
ers,—prices too low. By mail, 20 per cent, extra. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 5 
P. 0. Box 1227. 393 Pearl St., New York 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM, 


when applied by the fia- 
ger into the nostrils, will 
be absorbed, effectually 
cleansing the head of ca 
tarrbal virus, causing 
healthy secretions, It al- 
lays inflammation, pro- 
tects the membrane of the 
nasal passages from addi- 
tional colds, completely 
Heals the sores, and re- 
stores sense of taste and 
smell, 

NOT A LIQUID or SNUFF. 

A few applications re- 
lieve. A thorough treat- 
ment willcure. Agreeable 
to use. Send for circular. 


HAY-FEVER 
Price, 50 cents, by mail or at druggists. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


To Madison. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY is the line selected by the 
majority of the Teachers of the United 
States for their route tothe meeting of the 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION at Madison, Wis., in July next 

If you have not selected this as the Road you will 
travel over between this city and Madison, you should 
do so at once. 

rons coven fast talus dally from ‘Chicago to 

Tuns seven 

. Nor este 
and Goss are ~ its trains. . 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip 

tic 
to sell through tickets via this meer and — 

6. This bya g = will give a special rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chicago to Madison, and one fifth 
fare returning. 

For all particulars required, and for a copy of “A 
AGENT C. ity, Ohleago, Ills. ‘They wilt be sont 

. N. W. Ry. ey Ww sen 
Sree of charge. “449 90 


Of the Northwest ” 


Is the title of a Tourists’ Guide issued by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Written in a pleasing vein and pro- 
fusely illustrated with handsome views of 
the various summer resorts and points of 
interest in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Dakota, it attracts the reader’s atten- 
tion and interest from the first, and holds 
it until the book is finished and a desire 
to visit those picturesque regions awak- 
ened. Teachers, Tourists, and Summer 
Travelers should send to A. V. H. 
CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and secure a copy. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway is the line selected by the teach- 
ers of the United States for their route to 
the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Madison, Wis., in July 
next. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


SUPPLIES 


1. Teachers with desirable positions. 

2. Colleges with Professors and Tators. 

3. Academies, Seminaries and Public and Private 
Schools of Every Grade with Competent Prin- 
cipals and Teachers. 

4. Gives Parents Information of the Best Schools, 

5. Bents and Selis School Property. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED: 


Tre NEw ENGLAND BuREAU OF EDUCATION 
. has gained a national reputation, and is now pat- 
tronized by many of the best schools, public and pri- 
vate, in every State in the Union, 

This Bureau has registered a large number of 
e able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 
3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
« ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 


This Bureau is under the management of a pro. 
« fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher's necessary qualifications. 


The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the East, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union, Now is the time to register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Address AM ORCUTT 
16 Hawley Street, ton. 


P. 8.—May be seen at Madison and Vineyard Haven 
at the great educational meetings. ; 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


For th 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesiey, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Coll , Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT yf 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 a 


Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
ont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y¥, Boston. 
4 examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
an 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Bec’y. 
POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
423 


AND VOICE CULTURE, 


diana. For catalogues add 


ress 
“Zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 
in JULY next, are advised that 


The Boston & Albany R. &. 


will sell Tickets from Boston to Madi- 
son and Return for $30.00 ; good, 
going, from July 4 to 18; returning, 
good until August 31, 1884. 

Tickets will be stamped for return pas- 
sage by R.R. Agent at Madison without 


charge. 
E. GALLUP, Asst. Gen. Supt., 
in Charge of Passenger Trafic. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. Young Ladies, 

For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, pal. 46 us 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPzAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, eostab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 


ARTLETT, Principat. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M. For Both Sexes. 


AT 
or ars, 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin 


with entrance 
on Wednesday, Sept. 3, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyp, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WuSTFIBLD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Boor. 188 
EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NV Plymouth, N. H. The next term will on 
arsday, Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. 6. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 a5 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 


601 WASHINGTON Sr. Boston, Mass. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
of Ms tw eae A Special and Ad- 
course 
Course for 4 classes of studeuté. Addres 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
E R. I. Common branches. English and  Sctentise 
and Classical, Address Mowsy & Gorr, 
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APPLETONS’ READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D, Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, O.; 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College. 


It is not an extravagant assertion that Appletons’ Series of Beaders has exerted a wider and more beneficial 
Influence upon education in the United States than any other school‘books ever published. Their methods are 
in harmony with the progressive spirit that is pervading educational circles everywhere, and one of the results 
of their extended circulation is better teaching, better books of all kinds, and consequently, better education. 

It is unnecessary at the present time to herald the merits of “ Appletons’ Readers.” They hava won for 
themselves, by a few years of use and usefulness in thousands of schools, a reputation that is substantial, that 
will make them the standard and preferred series for many years to come. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
CRICAGO. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


Publishers, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popalar Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B, CARRING'LON, Agt. for New England, 
$2 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA, 
WORCESTER'S NEW SPELLERS, 


&c., &c., &e. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 455 Zz 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 628 Chestnut St 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. 

Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 

POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S Wow U.S. History.| 16 actor Place 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. TORE. 

ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmeticc! Charts.. CHICAGO. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway. 


Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighten’s History of Rome; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Beetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lesseus in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
on 
D. 
151 Wabash Av.. Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


414 Broadway, . NEW YORK. 
Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philos- 
oPpHyY. Ingairtes concerning the Intellectual Powers 
and the Investigation of Truth. 90 cta. 
Abbow’s Abercrombie’s Weral Philosophy. 
The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. 0 cts. 
Dymonud's Meral Philosophy. Essays on the 
Principles of Morality. $1,10, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin 8q., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JoHN 
LoTHROoP MOTLEY, y adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a ent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 
phy of William the 


The St ¢ Leyden; The Bi 
ent; fhe Life and Death of p Sidney; The 


Silent; Life and 
Fire-ships. 
Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Instrated School Edition, 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 

&@” The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. oh 
on the school Gate of poetry. 

J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


School Room Wall Maps 


Send for Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOOKS !! 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 


&@™ Send for Catalogue. 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
455 1234 Nassau St.. New Werk City. 


Improved Geographical and Historical Cards. 


200 CARDS aud 1000 IMPORTANT 
POINTS IN EACH SET. 
Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U.S. History. 
Positively unrivaled in isting the Teacher for Ex- 
amination, Active Agents wanted at every Insiitute. 
Remit pi se for sample set of éither kind, with our 
Liberal Terma. FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 
53 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHJTING,) 
PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St, Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of Schoo! Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 806 tf eow 


MAOMILLAN & 

SERIES OF SULENTLIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
Hiuxicy’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical Geog., 41.10 
BRescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joues’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jcvon’s Kiementary Lessonsin Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


educational Catalogue sent /ree on appiscatiun. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


42 Bleeker St. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. CO LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GEARRAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTUKY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THK KOJAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS, 
VAFORD SUADAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


pend for Cataiogues. 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Lubushers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXI-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
‘oston 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
yr For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 (‘Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 


Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates’s eee S aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash A Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 
- OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLuB Rates. Send 
stamp for Sa Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
S AVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price on 
MO N EY School kinds, 
s | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO, 
253 as 18% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadeiphia. 
ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooke's Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 

2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and onometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 
The Stadent's Topical Shakespeare, 
THIRTY-SEVEN PLAYS. 
Analyzed and Topically Arranged for the Use of 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Students, Ete. 

By Henay J. Fox, D.D. 

This volame aims to meet a want long felt and ac- 
knowledged, both by individuals and libraries It is 
exhaustive, embracing over five thousand subjects, 
80 arranged as to be available for quotation without the 
delay ever consequent upon imperfect memory and 
tedious research. 


It is a royal octavo of 675 pages, convenient in form 
and beautiful in mechanical execution. No expense has 
been spared to make it worthy a place in every library. 

Itis a work that has never performed before, 
although much needed.’’—Cleveland Leader. 

“ The value of such a work can hardly be overesti- 
mated,”’—N. Journal of Education. 

Sold by subscription only. Active, reliable agents 
wanted. Deecriptive circulars on application. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


(Subscription Dept.) 23 Hawley 8t., Bapton. 


Books for the 


Do not forget to take with you to the Sea-side 
Mountain, or Summer Resort, a few P 
CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS. 


To Sing. 


Gems of English Song ($2); or Minstrel > 
Old and New, ($2); or American College Song “ 
($2); or WAR SONGS, (50 cts.); or Rhymes and Tunes, 
(1.25). This last is a choice collection of Home Songs, 


For Sunday. 


Worship, (35 cts.), the New Sunday School 
Been i; on Male Voice Choir, (50 cte.), a collec- 


tion of Sacred Songs; or Beauties of Sacred Sung, ($2). 


To Play—For Piano. 


Gems of the Dance. ($2); or Gems of Strauss, ($2) ; 
or A Oluster of Gems, ($2); or the om Fairy Fin- 
gers, (1.25); or that good collection of Piano Duets, 
tne Plano at Home, ($2); or the classical Schu- 
mann’s Album, ($2). 


To Read. 


The musical novel, The rano, ($'); or Stu- 
dent’s History of Music, ($2 50); or Mendelssobn’s 
Letters, (2 Vols , each $1.50); or Mozart’s Letters, 
(2 Vols., each $1.25). 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


Summer School opens June 20, 1884. There will be 
given a course especially adapted for Teachers, Readers, 
Actors, and also a course in Shakespeare. Send for 
catalogue. 

No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 

az J. C, FELTSHANS, Principal, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW WORK. 


The Elemen 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4. 


Brackett’s Poe for Home and 8o. 
Putnam’s Hend-booke. 5 vols., each 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
hadbourne’s Natural Theo 
to Draw. us. 2.00 
Home Reading. ° 
list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
ta the Publishers 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


293 “Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


Prescott’s Proximate Organic Analysis. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

OUTLINES OF PROXIMATE ORGANIC ANALY- 
SIS, for the Identification, Separation, and Quantita- 
tive Determination of the more commonly occurrip 
Organic Compounds. By Albert B. Prescott, Prof. 
of a and Applied Chemistry in the Univ. of 
Michigan. 


Ruskin’s Works. 


(51 Volumes.) 

IN SETS AND SINGLE VOLUMES, 

With and Without Plates. 
CHEAP EDITIONS AND LIBRARY EDITIONS, 
In Cloth and Fine Bindings. 
A TEXT-BOOK ON THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES. By Prof. MANSFIELD 
MERRIMAN, of Lehigh University, Pa.. . ... $2.00 
ASHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INOBGANIC 
CHEMISTHY. By Dr. Hesmann KOLBE, 
Prof. of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated and edited from the second German 
edition by Prof. T. 8. HuMPIpGs, in the University 
of Wales, a x and 
merous wood-engravings (over pages). 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Circulars and Descriptile Lists mailed gratis. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


CRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


Tenth Season........Term of Six Weeks. 


For Teachers, College Students, Clergymen, La and all who are interested in Beading and Speak- 
img. Popular resort oa the Lake Shore, 25 west of Niagara Falls. Cool, dry, beautiful, accessible. 
Regular and special courses. Thorough instraction in Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Expression, Extempo- 
rancous Speech, Pulpit and Platform Delivery, Reading, Recitation, and Oratory. Five instructors, each 
@ specialist. Rates}for tuition and boarding moderate. Send for full Descriptive Circular to J. H. BECHTEL, 
Secretary National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 
SECOND YEARBR’S SESSION, 
‘The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Prof. of at Tafts College, and 8 Lecturer on the 
Summer Sc “4 


Fill le commences nesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. ose wishing to the School 
send names. Excellent board and rooms. For further information address, College Hal, ‘aon. 463 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
Schoois and booksellers can obtain Dr. Sanveur’s Works from F. W. Curistzen, New York City: Cart 
Boston, Mass. ; Joun WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ropert CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A new volume, Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais, will be ready July 1, and will be taught 
at the next session of the Summer College of Languages (Burlington, Vt., July 7 to August 15). This work 
begins with a stady on French pronunciation (44 pages), and is followed by numerous exercises for the classes. 


will be sent to applicants by Dr. L. SAuvauR, Barlington, Vi. 


Hclectic Physiology 
and Hygiene. 


The best Blementary Text Book on the subject yet offered. A brief treatise in 
lessons of easy length, adapted to the capacity and understanding of young stu 
dents. Special attention given to Narcotics and Stimulants ; proper sanitary con- 
ditions; habits of healthfulness and kindred topics. Valuable Supplementary Notes, 
Topical Outlines, Suggestive Questions, Glossary, and Index. Numerous superior 
illustrations, including 4 full-page colored Plates. An eminently teachable 
book. . 

Full cloth, 189 pages. Introduction price, 85 cents; Exchange price, 50 cents. 

Send 85 cents for Sample Copy. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. FP STHARNS, Now Hugland Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


: 
| 
Hart’s German Olasstcs for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.95 
Putnam/’s Series of Atlases vols.), 750. 
| 25 
50 
: Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
24m ee | Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetios, and Logic 
| 


